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THE FORD 


has a reputation for reliability second to no motor car in the 
world. For the professional or business man who néeds a ma- 
chine for every-day use, The Ford stands pre-eminent as ‘‘The 
Car of Satisfaction.” Verified facts are better than ‘‘ claims.” 


cylinder head and water jacket cast in 
one piece (no packed joints). Plan- 
etary transmission in oil-tight dust-proof case. 


y | 0 H. P. double opposed horizontal motor, 


The perfected. construction of The Ford is the result of 
thirteen years’ actual experience in building gasoline automo- 
biles. Don't experiment—just buy a FORD. 


Full Particulars and Catalogue for the Asking 


FORD MOTOR COQO., Detroit. Mich. 
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How the Count Came to Grenoaville 


By Marcel Prevost 


“Oh!” 
“Ts it 
“Any one well 
“Oh, tell us, tell us!” 

Full of pride at being the center of 
so much curiosity, M. Leon Randonnot 
paused impressively. To be 


ELL, I can tell you!” 
“Tell us quickly 
know?” 


any one we 


known?” 


sure, M. 
Leon was not himself the object of the 
curiosity; he only excited it through the 
name of another man, but he certainly 
did his best to make the most of the 
occasion. 

The tide was going out and the long 
expanse of wet sand glistened in the 
sun. With bare feet, and trousers and 
petticoats safely tucked up, a group of 
children pursued the retreating waves. 
The simplicity of their dress was fol- 
lowed in that of the dozen ladies, almost 
all of them young, who were sitting in 
the shade of the gavly striped tent. 

For Grenoaville was not a fashionable 
watering place. There was a beach, to 
be sure, and there were boats and fish- 
ermen, but there was no vestige of a 
casino nor of a hotel. 

People boarded with inhabitants of 
the little village, and no so badly, either, 
in rooms that smelt of the sea air. The 
food was not famous for its variety, but 
what there was was delicious, and the 
few of the initiated who came there de- 
clared it to be a paradise of simple hap- 
piness. 

Each year two or three newcomers 


were added, to the constant fear of the 
oldtimers lest their quiet beach be 
turned into a fashionable resort ; but af- 
ter a few days their fears subsided. 
Like themselves, the newcomers were 
attracted by its simplicity and did not 
seek to change the habits of the little 
village. 

This year, however, by the middle of 
August, the inhabi- 
tants had ceased to fear any fresh in- 


jealous summer 
trusion, when one beautiful morning a 
noise only too easily recognizable broke 
the quiet stillness. Everyone rushed to 
the doors and windows and saw advanc- 
ing along the road in a cloud of dust 
the biggest, most modern and therefore 
most impressive of touring cars. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed little Mme. Rosi- 
elle, “if we are to have those horrible 
things here I can’t let the children run 
free. How extremely tiresome!” 

The big car continued on its way to 
the center of the little village and a 
young man of elegant appearance got 
out and inquired if there were any 
rooms to be let. 

The grocer had one, but it was so 
small that no one wanted it. The young 
fellow declared himself satisfied, how- 
ever, paid for a week in advance, and 
then, having removed his baggage, sent 
the big car back along the road it had 
just come. 


Who could the stranger be? All that 


055 
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day everyone asked this question of his 
neighbors and dreamed of it during the 
night, and this morning as they gath- 
ered on the beach M. Randonnot had 
caused a thrill of excitement by greet- 
ing his friends with the words: 

“IT know his name!” 

After exciting their curiosity to the 
burning point, M. Leon said slowly: 

“He is named Marcel.” 

“Marcel what?” 

“Marcel who?” 

“Simply Marcel, M. Marcel.” 

“Oh!” cried the ladies in chorus. 

For a moment they were silent, look- 
ing at each other with distrustful 
glances. 

“That isn’t a name,” 
sier peremptorily. 

Mme. de Rion-Preau, who, with her 


said M. Levas- 


young niece, pretty Mlle. Jeanne, had 
been one of the first to discover Grenoa- 
ville, declared dryly that she liked the 
name ; it was worth a good many others. 
But no one heeded her. 

“A man calls himself by one name 
when he wants to disguise his_ real 
name,” affirmed M. Paudonnot. 

“Oh!” cried one of the young ladies, 
“suppose it shoul 1 be an elopement!” 

Everyone lav; ed. Was the gentle- 
man eloping all alone by himself? 

But Mme. Levassier clung to her 
idea. M. Marcel had come on ahead. 
The lady would follow later. 

“Perhaps,” said some one, “he is here 
to await the moment when he may 
pounce upon his prey.” 

“What prey?” 

“If we only knew!” 

“He may be here because people 
think he is somewhere else. There may 
be some reason.” 

“Very true!” 

“What if he should be a prince, trav- 
eling incognito?” 

“Or a great artist trying to get 
away from people.” 


“Or a murderer fleeing from justice?” 

“How foolish!” 

“Not at all. When you know noth- 
ing, everything is possible.” 

“Sh! sh! sh!” 

A sudden silence fell upon the group. 
The ladies pretended to be absorbed in 
their embroidery and the gentlemen in 
their papers. In reality, however, their 
eyes were fixed upon the stranger, who, 
with a tranquil step, ignorant of all the 
excitement he had caused, passed by 
them on his way to the rocks beyond the 
beach. 

M. Marcel had a dignified appear- 
ance; he might easily be a great lord in 
disguise. He seemed dreamy; it was 
easy to suppose him in love. He looked 
intelligent ; he might be a great artist. 

M. Raudonnot was sure, however, 
that he was a criminal; he could detect 
it in his walk, he said. Mme. de Rion- 
Preau alone withheld her opinion. She 
frankly watched the stranger, as frankly 
as she had looked at him as he passed 
them. 


He was young and good looking with 
an air of good breeding, and she would 
not believe the horrid suspicions that 


Moreover, she 
was sure she had seen him before. But 
where? 

“Have you seen to-day’s paper?” de- 
manded M. joining his 
friends somewhat later in the day. 

He handed it with a bow to Mme. de 
Rion-Preau, pointing to the heading in 
large letters, “A crime at Grenoaville. 
The thief escaped.” 

“Mercy!” murmured the lady, “A 
crime here!” 

“No, not at all; be assured, dear lady, 
not here. On the road to Grenoavville, 
about three miles distant. Read it. You 
will see, a young woman on her bicycle 
was stopped, and half 
dered.” 

“We must organize a party and find 


were talked of so freely. 


Levassier, 


robbed mur- 





HOW 


the thief,” cried M. Raudonnot excited- 
ly. “Gentlemen, when shall we start?” 

“Oh, no,” cried little Mme. Liseret, 
“I won’t let my husband go. Let the 
police look out for the thief. He may 
be desperate.” 

Notwithstanding her entreaties, the 
gentlemen walked away together, plan- 
ning methods of capture in a low voice. 

M. Marcel was startled from his rev- 
ery on the 
quickly, he 
standing before him. 


deserted beach. Turning 


saw pretty Mlle. Jeanne 

Her courage seemed to fail her, and 
she stood speechless before the aston- 
ished young man. The more she looked 
at him, the more certain she was of hav- 
ing seen him before. But where? Oh, 
If she had 
only been able to stop with a word the 


if she could only remember! 


horrid supposition that had so revolted 
her just now. 

“You seem troubled, mademoiselle,” 
said the young man, breaking the long 
pause. 

“Ah! monsieur, it is so wrong of me 
to come to you this way. I do not 
know how to tell you anything so ri- 
diculous. You have heard of the attack 
upon that young girl last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, all the people are very much 
excited about it and that foolish M. 
Raudonnot has gone to headquarters to 
warn the police that he knows where 
the criminal is!” 

“Then you do think he is foolish?” 
cried the young man, joyfully. 

“But don’t 
course, he is. He thinks this criminal 
is you!” 

gc 8 a 

There was not a trace of anger in M. 
Marcel’s tone, only a profound stupe- 


vou understand! Of 


faction. 


“Yes, you. Ever since you came, 


people have been watching you--—they 
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do not believe that you told your real 
name to the grocer when you rented his 
room. They think that you are in 
hiding—and last night you did not re- 
turn until so late—oh! what can you 
think of me for repeating these things 


“ 


Pardon, mademoiselle, I only won- 


der what led you to tell me when you 
do not know me—when I seem so un- 
worthy to be known.” 

“But I think I do know you,” cried 
Jeanne, turning scarlet. “I am certain 
Only the 
name Marcel doesn’t seem to fit——” 

“And you do not accuse me, made- 
moiselle?” 


I have met you somewhere. 


“Oh, monsieur!” 


“Thank you. I cannot sufficiently 


express my gratitude and—my happi- 
ness “ 

“Then you will stop this horrid mis- 
take?” said Jeanne, quickly. 

“Immediately. But, first, Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne, do you remember the 
charity ball given by the Marquise de 
Gramades and the masquerade given a 
few days later by the same lady?” 

“Ah! 
Oh! I remember you perfectly 


You are the Queen’s muske- 
teer! 
now,” cried Jeanuc. “Why have you 
not told us who you were?” 

“For the same reason that I did not 
ask to be presented at the ball, where 
Because, mademoiselle, -I 
dreamer, a and I 
wanted to watch you before I knew you 


I saw you. 


am a romanticist, 


—to study you-——” 

“Ah! but that was not fair 

Jeanne laughed as she spoke, and her 
eyes danced with joy. And there, in 
the bright sunlight, near the dancing 
waves, she listened to his explanation 
why he had come there incognito, for 
Marcel was only his first name—they 
had guessed right about that, those cu- 
rious people. 
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“T was so afraid that M. Raudonnot 
pleased you and that you might accept 
him,” the young man cried eagerly. 

“Oh! Surely you could not think 

that,” cried the young girl, then stop- 
ped, blushing crimson. 
« The two Mmes. de Rion-Preau were 
not seen upon the beach again that day. 
Not until evening, when M. Raudonnot, 
hot and weary from his long ride, told 
how he had warned the police authori- 
ties and that they would arrive immedi- 
ately did the aunt and her niece join the 
excited group. ~ 

M. Leon hastened to repeat his story 
to them. They listened gravely, and 
when he finished Mme. de Rion-Preau 
spoke in her turn. 

“My friends, I have something to tell 
you; my niece is eneaged.” 

A murmur of “Oh!” and 
arose from every side. 


“Alas!” 
The ladies em- 
braced Mile. Jeanne and congratulated 
her aunt. 

“But how secret you have been! And 
when are we to see this distant fiance?” 

“Why—he is here,” said pretty Mlle. 
Jeanne, blushing adorably. “Here he 
comes now.” 

And without appearing to notice the 
stupefaction of her friends as the sup- 
posed criminal 
sented: 


drew near, she pre- 

“Count Marcel de Gramades——”’ 

And he, smiling and quite at his ease, 
began to praise the charms of the little 
village. Only M. Raudonnot slunk 
away in despair, and a few moments 
later was seen dashing along the road 
on his bicycle to warn the approaching 
policemen that he had made a great 
mistake. 


Air Locks and Their Cause 

An air lock in the water circulation is 
a very troublesome and one 
which will puzzle the inexpert motorist 


thing, 


more than anything else in connection 
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There are a num- 
ber of ways in which air may be drawn 
into the water pipes, and form a com- 
plete cushion two bodies of 
water, thus effectually preventing the 
water flowing. One of the most com- 
mon causes of an air lock is the practice 
of putting a fresh supply of water into 
the tank when there is a small amount 


with water-cooling. 


between 


of water running in the pipes which are 
below the level of the tank. The new 
body of water rushing into these par- 
tially filled pipes prevents the air therein 
from escaping, and thus the lock is 
formed. To prevent this, if there is a 
small amount of water remaining in the 
radiators and connecting pipes to drain 
it completely away, then continue pour- 
ing in fresh water, allowing the drain 
tap to remain open until this new sup- 
through the pipes. 
By this procedure the air will, of course, 


ply of water flows 


be driven out of the pipes, escaping 
through the drain tap by the force of 
the water behind it. 


Importance of Good Spark Coils 

Spark coils for economical ignition 
must be of good quality. The current 
flowing depends directly on the resist- 
ance of the spark coil and external cir- 
cuit—that is to say, if the resistance be 
doubled but half the current will flow, 
and hence the battery will last just twice 
as long. To renew the battery usually 
costs more than it does to buy two or 
three good spark coils, yet some auto- 


mobile builders persist in sending out 


good batteries with cheap coils. Of 
course, a cheap, low-resistance coil can 
give a good spark, but this spark is pro- 
duced by the large quantity of current 
which flows, and not by the efficiency 
of the coil itself. On the other hand, 
with a high-resistance coil it is possible 
to secure just as good a spark with half 
the amount of current. 











The City and the Fair 


St. Louis from the Viewpoint of a Visiting Motorist 








By Robert Bruce 


ATURALLY, the greatest thing at 
St. Louis this summer is the 
World’s Fair, but that is only a part of 
it. The city itself is one of the oldest 
and most interesting on the Continent, 
with many traces yet remaining of its 
French and Spanish occupations. The 
locality as a whole is rich in historic as- 
sociations, and the visitor may well stop 
a moment in his search after larger 
things to remember that he is treading 
in the footsteps of Pere Marquette, La 
Salle, De Soto, and all of the religious 
and adventurous army who ventured so 
much to plant the seeds of civilization 
beyond the mighty “Father of Waters.” 
It was from here that Lewis and Clark 
started on their great expedition to the 
Northwest, and at the corner of Broad- 
way and Walnut street is the grave of 
Pontiac, who led the Indians in the at- 
tack upon General Braddock at Fort 
Duquesne. Relics of the mound build- 
ers at different nearby places have led 
to calling it the “Mound City,” and there 
is one place, Monk’s Mound, where a 
great pyramid rises over a hundred feet 
above the surrounding plain. The sub- 
urbs Florissant and Carondelet were 
French settlements before the founding 
of St. Louis. 
Each State in the vast territory once 


Purchase” has its own 
capital, but St. Louis is the commercial 
capital and center of the entire Missis- 
sippi River Valley, its commanding sit- 
uation, wealth and influence making it 


the “Louisiana 


the logical place for holding this exposi- 
tion. Situated at the confluence of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, it is the 
center of inland water transportation of 
the Continent. It covers an area of 62} 
square miles, and is the fourth city in 
the Union as regards population, its 
growth being coincident with the devel- 
opment and building up of the West and 
Southwest (particularly). About mid- 
way between the center of population 
and center of the 
United States, its location is too far west 


the geographical 


to be eastern, too far north to be south- 


ern, making for a cosmopolitanism 
which this year emphasizes as nothing 
There is a 


happy combination of eastern thrift, of 


else has ever done before. 


northern energy, of western enterprise 
and southern hospitality. 

One drawback to a midsummer visit 
is the extreme heat that generally pre- 
vails from the last of June until the mid- 
die of September. 


‘ 


However, the atmos- 
phere of the Mississippi Valley is never 
more oppressive than that in our Atlan- 
tic Coast cities, except that there is no 
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ocean within reach of the city popula- 
tion. Sunstroke is a comparatively rare 
occurrence, curious as the fact may ap- 
pear. The one thing most necessary is 
to dress for comfort at high tempera- 
ture, whether visiting the exposition or 
turning in the city and vicinity. 

October and November really should 
be the ideal months to visit St. Louis, 
with a probability that trips hither and 
thither by motor car will continue prac- 
tically to the end. The great Fair was 
slow in getting under way, and is not 
yet complete in all its details, nor will it 
be at any time; it is rather full of life 
and growth. It is old enough to be 
running smoothly, and young enough so 
that enthusiasm is not beginning to ebb. 
There is a certain freshness about the 
grounds, and the buildings do not yet 
begin to show the signs of decay that 
are inevitable with temporary structures 
of staff. Many of the features are chang- 
ing from time to time, and visitors will 
find that it is worth their while, if possi- 
ble, to make the trip at different seasons 
of the year. It occupies more ground, 
has cost more money, employs a greater 
number of people, and presents to the 
visitor a greater variety of scenes than 
any other exposition ever held. 

Those who go to St. Louis in their 
automobiles—or those who go by train 
and hire machines there—will do well to 
make some side trips into the surround- 
ing country on both sides of the river. 
The ground upon which the city is built 
is rolling, with a succession of hills and 
knolls, the majority of which are parallel 
with the Mississippi. About twenty 
miles above St. Louis the Missouri emp- 
ties into the Mississippi at the west side. 
The environs are full of gardens and 
fruit trees, giving a rich perfume to the 
air in the spring and summer. To the 
south and west of the city are a number 
of charming hills and vales, enlivened 
and enriched by numberless rills of wa- 






ter. If time should permit a journey 
farther into old Missouri, it would be 
time well spent. The northern part of 
the State is broken and hilly, with many 
fine valleys. Southern Missouri is 
crossed by the Ozark Mountains; the 
region east of the elevated region being 
generally fertile towlands, well timbered, 
while west of the mountains are semi- 
arid prairie lands. Oak, walnut, syca- 
more and hickory trees still cover much 
of the State. 

There has been a marked progress 
during the past ten or fifteen yars in the 
character of new buildings, both resi- 
dence and commercial. Visiting archi- 
tects agree that in few cities in the world 
can all the leading styles of architecture 
be seen to better advantage than in St. 
Louis. Here, also, is a Gibralter of 
finance, with several banks and trust 
companies having many times the 
amount of money on deposit as was paid 
a hundred years ago for the whole terri- 
tory from the Gulf of Mexico to Puget 
Sound. Its banking institutions have 
been steadily increasing in wealth and 
influence, and stone-wall strength has 
enabled them to pursue the even tenor 
of their way during national panics with- 
out the smallest suspicion of a run. A 
bank failure in St. Louis is about as rare 
as a snowstorm in August. St. Louis is 
one of the national bank depositories of 
the country, and an immense number of 
the national banks of the South, West 
and Southwest deposit their surplus 
funds in the great metropolis of the 
Mississippi River Valley, making the 
city distinctively a financial center. 
When money is needed in large quanti- 
ties for moving crops, St. Louis is the 
first city to feel the demand, and always 
the first to respond to it. In financial 
matters it keeps in close touch with the 
great agricultural country, which the 
railroads have brought within a journey 
of a day or two, and the long-distance 


THE CITY 


telephone has added to by making it 


within conversational range. 


The World’s Fair city is well pro- 
vided with clubs, the more prominent of 
the St. Mercantile, 
Noonday, Columbian, University, Com- 
mercial and Round Table. There are 
also a number of out-of-town clubs, no- 
tably, the Country, Field and Floris- 
sant Valley clubs. St. Louis has main- 
tained for a number of vears an annual 


which are Louis, 


exposition and coliseum, which includes 


Knox Touring Car 


a music hall, where annual exhibition 
are held during the year. The St. Louis 
Fair is one of the permanent institu- 
tions of the city, dating back to 1841, 
and is one of the largest agricultural] 
exhibitions in the United States. In the 
matter of parks, St. Louis is fortunate, 
having the largest park acreage of any 
city in the country, with one exception, 
while Forest Park is the largest single 
park, with the exception of Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. The World’s Fair 
occupies a beautiful site about six miles 
west of the river, embracing half of For- 
est Park, and about an equal area of 
‘ adjacent land. It is conveniently located 
and easy of access by foot, by train, trol- 
ley or road vehicle. The ground is roll- 
ing, with some abrupt elevations, which 
have been utilized for cascades and wa- 
terfalls with brilliant electrical effects. 
Visitors from everywhere agree that the 
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situation is an ideal one for an exposi- 
tion of exceptional proportions. The 
sameness and monotony of previous ex- 
hibitions has been easily avoided, and 
there is something entirely new in the 
arrangement and location of the various 
buildings. 

From an automobile standpoint, St. 
Louis is not all that might be desired, 
the sport not having made the progress 
here that it has in other cities North and 
East. Still,there are aconsiderable num- 
ber of owners and a few responsible, 
progressive dealers where accommoda- 
tions can be had, like everything else 
this year, at “World’s Fair prices.” 

A license giving the “freedom of the 
city” during a visit of whatever length 
may be obtained from the License Clerk, 
City Hall, by making a deposit of $5.50, 
of which amount $5 will be returned to 
the owner when he leaves St. Louis with 
his machine, the 50 cents being retained 
to pay for the license plate issued to 


With Collapsible Cover 


him, but which must be returned to the 
city on departure. The license plates of 
visitors differ from the regular auto- 
mobile licenses only in color. They 
have a red instead of a blue background, 
the numbers standing out plainly in 
white. The word “visitor” is also 
stamped crosswise at one end of the 
plate. The distinction of holding visi- 
tor’s license No. 1 belongs to Miss 
Helen M. Gould, of New York. 


It goes harder with resident motor- 
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ists than with visitors. The former are 
obliged to pay an annual fee of $10, 
without any rebate—a situation which is 
now being fought in the courts by the 
local automobile interests. If any tour- 
ing is to be done in Missouri outside of 
St. Louis, an additional license fee of $2 
must be paid in each county entered— 
an imposition which must sooner or la- 
ter be dropped. The St. Louis Auto- 
mobile Club has a small but wideawake 
membership, with a club house at Clay- 
ton and Hanley streets, seven miles 
from the center of the city, and not far 
from the Fair grounds. It has also a 
country house, adapted from a fine old- 
time residence, with many acres of 
breathing space, where recreation may 
be had “far from the madding crowd.” 

Owing to the great influx of visitors 
to St. Louis this summer, and the in- 
creased business and social activities of 
the city on account of the Fair, the 
usual number of automobile sales have 


been doubled and trebled, with the de- 
mand always up to or ahead of the sup- 
ply. Anything from a runabout to an 
auto-truck rents easily for what would 
be considered very fancy figures any- 
where else—simply in keeping with ev- 


erything else this year. Most of the 
dealers and garages are found along 
lower Olive street. The owner or rent- 
er of a motor car is free to come and go 
anywhere except inside the Fair 
grounds. <A special company has a 
concession inside the grounds, and has 
in commission about 100 vehicles, seat- 
ing two or more persons each, which 
may be hired by the hour, day or week 
to private parties, particularly well-to- 
do family parties. The occupants will 
be permitted to enter the grounds in 
these cars; and they are being engaged, 
like hotel rooms, in advance by resi- 
dents of New York and other cities. 
For example, a chauffeur with an au- 
tomobile will meet a party of ladies at 


the Union Station on arrival, taking 
them first to a hotel, boarding-house or 
residence, and then to the exposition, 
entering the grounds without leaving 
the vehicle, and in the evening return- 
ing them to their stopping place in the 
city. Another has ten new 
20-passenger omnibuses in use convey- 
ing passengers from their residences or 
hotels to the Fair grounds and return, 
the trip including a ride, under the di- 
rection of the occupants, through the 
grounds. The Chicago & Alton Rail- 
way has a copyrighted phrase, “The 
Only Way,” but this automobile com- 
pany has arranged to use it, which is 
done by painting conspicuously on each 
automobile the words, “The Only Way 
through the Gates and Grounds.” Each 
omnibus makes two round trips per day ; 
fare fifty cents, in addition to the en- 
trance fee of the same amount. At 
least one of the hotels has its own auto- 
mobile service to and from the exposi- 
tion every ten minutes—presumably in- 
cluded in their rates for accommoda- 
tions. 

While the streets in St. Louis are not 
what they should be, and in some cases 
in deplorable condition—especially in 
the vicinity of the Fair grounds—they 
are a great improvement over what 
they were a few years ago. The city 
long since entered upon a vigorous cam- — 
paign of street cleaning and improve- 
ment; and what is lacking now is a good 
index to the magnitude of the original 
work. The changes have gone forward 
as rapidly as engineering, contracting 
and construction have been possible. The 
Civic Improvement League has done 
much to stimulate the spirit of progress 
and enterprise. This organization is do- 
ing good work, and has a big future be- 
fore it, too. The general purposes of 
the League are to create a public senti- 
ment in favor of better administration 
of municipal affairs, without in any way 
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dabbling in politics. It is working for 
a strict enforcement of all the 
nances now existing that are designed 
to make the city clean, healthy and at- 
tractive. 


ordi- 


The League does not expect 
into another 
Paris, but is tackling the little problems 
before undertaking the larger ones. 


to transform St. Louis 


During 1903 there were constructed 
and paved some 125 miles of streets, 
principally asphalt and vitrified brick, 
this work costing, on a fair estimate, 
In addi- 
tion to this there were more extensions 


about four millions of dollars. 


of waterworks and sewers made com- 
pulsory by the swiftly increasing popu 
and the 
St. Louis has had a reputation of being 


lation the demands of Fair. 


slow and sleepy, a stigma which has 
been attached with or withoyt a reason 
by those for whom it has served a pur- 
pose. But the man or woman who knew 
the St. Louis of a decade ago would 
scarcely recognize the city now. 

The following are the entrance loca- 
tions to the World’s Fair grounds, pos- 
sibly a convenient item for reference, 
with the routes to and from the city eas- 
ily traced on any good map: Lindell 
Boulevard entrance; Pike entrance, at 
Hamilton Avenue loop; Administration 
entrance, at Skinker Road and Colorado 
tracks; County 
vania Avenue; Agricultural entrance, at 
West End Heights; South railroad en- 
trance, at Oakland Avenue and Taylor 
City belt road; Cheltenham entrance, 
Oakland Avenue and Taylor City belt; 
State Buildings entrance, southeast cor- 


entrance, at Pennsyl- 


ner of site and Chouteau Avenue line; 
Government Building entrance, at For- 
est Park 
from 


Cottage; Parade entrance, 


Forest Park, near Liberal Arts 
suilding. 

Eight of the exposition bands will be 
located as follows: First, in the center 
of the Sunken Garden, between the Lib- 


eral Arts and the Mines and Metallurgy 
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Buildings; second, at the east end of 
the garden, between the Machinery and 
Transportation Buildings; third, at the 
west end of the garden, between the 
Machinery and Transportation Build- 
ings; fourth, on the terrace in front of 
the Administration Building; fifth, on 
the Building ; 
sixth, in the court of the Palace of Fine 


the plaza of Missouri 
Arts; seventh, on the terrace of Festival 
Hall; eighth, in the center of the garden 
east of the Agricultural Building. In 
each of these places at least two con- 
certs a day will be given. 

Visitors to the exposition who wish 
to do full justice to the exhibits by tra- 
versing the aisles of the various build- 
ings to view them, will need to be per- 
and 
The total mileage in 


sons of pedestrian attainments 
some endurance. 
all buildings is about 35 miles, the Pal- 
3-9 


miles. Next comes the Palace of Trans- 


ace of Agriculture leading, with 
portation, with 2.85 miles of aisles. The 
latter is of special interest, since it con- 
tains the automobile exhibits, located 
in that part of the building opening di- 
rectly on the Pike, in the northwest cor- 
ner of the grounds. 

The building is 525 x 1,300 feet, and 
There 
are fourteen permanent railroad tracks, 


contains fifteen acres of space. 


‘ast and west, 
and also on north and south, in center, 


three arched entrances, 


besides 270,000 feet of exhibition space. 
7 


The number of feet of lumber required 
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for this building was no less than 12,- 
300,000 feet. The chief of the trans- 
portation department is Willard A. 
Smith, who held the same position at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
eleven years ago. In this building will 
be found every known means of convey- 
ance, from the old-time stage-coach and 
the first steam-engine to the very latest 
contrivances in air-ships, automobiles, 
motorcycles, bicycles, carriages, and the 
like. Full trains of cars, consisting of 
palace, observation, dining, drawing- 
room, bridal, sleeping, day and baggage 
cars, with the very fastest engines, are 
on exhibition. Models of the latest 
steamships and water craft generally, 
in working order, are also a prominent 
feature. 

Vehicles, including automobiles, are 
classified as follows: Class 452, pleas- 
ure carriages and sleighs, sedan chairs; 
Class 453, public carriages, ambulances, 
hearses, carriages for invalids; Class 
454, carts and wagons for all purposes, 
trucks and drays; Class 455, vehicles 
driven by mechanical powers, motorcy- 
cles, automobiles; Class 456, bicycles, 
velocipedes ; Class 457, detached parts, 
material and inventions pertaining to 
carriage building, wheelwright’s work, 

“automobiles and bicycles. In awarding 
space to the different exhibitors under 
these divisions, it was taken into consid- 
eration that which would be of the 
greatest public interest; this applying to 
the vehicle industries in particular. 
Much more space was applied for by the 
representatives of these industries than 
there was to offer. While the list of 
firms having space is not a complete 
roster of the trade, and the fact of mem- 
bership or non-membership in the N. 
A. A. M. seeming to cut more figure 
than it should, the 40,090 square feet of 
space is filled in a creditable manner. 
Foreign exhibits of automobiles are 
made elsewhere in the Palace of Trans- 
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portation, and, in some cases, in the spe- 
cial buildings erected by foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Each space in the United States man- 
ufacturers’ section is covered by a plat- 
form about 6 inches high, of Georgia 
pine stained and varnished. At each ot 
the principal corners is reared a group 
of five fluted columns upon a suitable 
base, the height from the platform to 
the top of the globe being 11 feet. At 
intervals of from 25 to 28 feet there are 
groups of three similar columns, while 
between, at intervals of about 8 feet, 
are shorter columns, and on the top 
light brass signs of ornamental design, 
in size 8x 18 inches. These signs are 
2 feet 6 inches high over all, the base 
representing one-half of an automobile 
wheel, the standard rising from the hub. 
No other signs are permitted. The pil- 
lars have been finished in white, the 
globes in gold, the fluting and raised 
work on the capital and the panel on the 
base also in gold. There are no divi- 


sions between the spaces, the only par- 
tition being that which separates the 


The 
wainscoting is 5 feet high, the base and 
cornice each 12 


automobile and railroad sections. 
inches wide. The up- 
per panels are of green and the lower 
of red burlap of good quality, the mold- 
ing and composition work of the cornice 
finished in gold. The pillars of the build- 
ing are similarly treated and faced with 
fluted columns. 

A detailed description of the automo- 
bile displays would rear like the report 
of a midsummer show, and is beyond 
the province of the present paper. At 
the time of opening, the following con- 
cerns had taken space in the section re- 
served by the N. A. A. M.: Moyea Au- 
tomobile Co., Pope Mfg. Co., Smith & 
Mabley, Twentieth Century Mfg. Co., 
Vehicle Equipment Co., New York; 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chicago; 
American Tubular Wheel Co., Baker 
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IS Se a Voteehaud 


VIEW OF 


Motor Vehicle Co., Peerless Motor Car 
Co., White Sewing Machine Co., Win- 
ton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Cadillac Automobile Co., Ford Motor 
Co., Olds Motor Works, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit, Mich.; George N. 
Pierce Co., E. R. Thomas Motor Co., 
suffalo, N. Y.; Electric Vehicle Co., 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Badger Brass Mig. Co., Thos. B. Jef- 
fery & Co., Kenosha, Wis.; St. 
Motor Carriage Co., St. Louis; Haynes 
Apperson Co., Kokomo, Ind.; Waltham 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.; Matheson 
Motor Car Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Sandusky Automobile Co., Sandusky, 
©.; Michigan Automobile Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Motsinger Device Mfg. Co., 
Pendleton, Ind:; Gray & Davis, Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Shelby Steel Tube Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Dayton Electric Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O.; National Moter Ve- 
hicle Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Power Co., Reading, Pa.; 
Orange, Mass.; 
Youngstown, O.; 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Some slight changes may have been 


Louis 


Duryea 
Grout Bros., 
Mig. Co., 
Automobile 


Fredonia 
Knox 


made in this list within the past month, 


AND 
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but if so; no announcement of same has 
been made. The foreign exhibits are 
entirely apart from the American dis- 
play, some of them in the foreign build- 
ings. Arrangements have been made 
by the railroads for the free return of 
machines exhibited at the Fair, while a 
flat rate of $30 has been secured for 
the freighting back to starting point 
Be- 


sides the formal exhibits, recognition 


of vehicles taking part in tours. 


of the automobile is given by the em- 
ployment of a motor service between 
the 13 sub-postal stations on the ex- 
position grounds. 


These automobiles 


will make five trips daily, collecting and 


delivering mail at each one. In this way 
the Postmaster at St. Louis has endeav- 
ored to insure mail accommodations far 
superior to those had at the Columbian 
One cf the fig- 
ures adorning the outside of the Trans- 


or Buffalo expositions. 


portation Building has an automobile in 
the hand—an unexpected and appreci- 
ated bit of forethought on the part ot 
the sculptor. 

Under its new name, “The Pike,” our 
old friend the Midway 
and the 


is still with us, 


novel shows in this section 
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please even the most passive of visitors. 
One obtains the first impression of it as 
he leaves the street railway terminals or 
the Wabash station on De Baliviere 
avenue. A similar impression is made 
if the approach is from the street rail- 
way terminals on University Way or 
the terminus of the Hamilton Avenue 
line, which strikes the Pike nearly mid- 
way in its course. It is the polyglot 
thoroughfare of the werld; all tongues, 
creeds and customs are the vogue along 
its heterogeneous way. 

A galaxy of about forty amusements 
extend a distance of one and a half miles 
from the entrance to the plaza of St. 
Louis, westward to University Way, 
turning a sharp angle at that point to 
continue in a direct line south, between 
the Transportation and Machinery 
buildings on the east and the foreign 
government plaza and the Agriculture 
and Horticulture buildings on the west. 
Among the numerous attractions, the 
following are deserving of special men- 
tion, particularly if one’s time is limited: 
The Tyrolean Alps, the Irish Village, 
Hagenback’s animals, Fair Japan, the 
Indian Congress, the Siberian Railroad, 
Chinese Village, Cliff Dwellers, and the 
Galveston Flood. Jerusalem is a won- 
derful representation of life in the “holy 
city,” and the production of Creation 
even more than the structure pleases all 
who visit the place, while the Moorish 
Palace tells in plastic art and living art 
the stories of the centuries. Thomp- 
son’s scenic railway is the most elabo- 
rate structure of the kind ever planned. 
As one of our later poets puts it: 


It must be kind o’ phoney 
Like an eddycated Coney 
Or a solid mile of Barnum, if ye like; 
And I jest tell you, by jingo, 
I’m hopin’ that I kin go 
Fer a week or so to rubber on the 


Pike. 


I spend no golden gravel 
On yer dinky furrin travel 
Or bargain-sale excursions 
bike ; 
Sut the time is swiftly nearin’ 
When I'll be jest disappearin’— 
And eer you can find me on the 
ike. 


on a 


The expense of a trip to St. Louis 
is very nearly what one wishes to make 
it. Of course, the distance traveled 
and the manner of traveling will make 
the greatest difference; but after ar- 
rival, if you are economical, the per 
diem expenses need not exceed those 
given in this table: 

Breakfast 

Admission to 

Per Diem for the Pike.... 
Dinner 

Souvenirs 

Supper 

Hotel room 


and -extras.<... 


Suppose you remain six days. In 


that time you can devote one morning 
to one main building, and the after- 
noon to another, and so on, from Mon- 
day to Saturday, inclusive, passing the 
evenings on the Pike, or attending out- 
door concerts and witnessing the elec- 
trical illuminations. The grand total 
for the week will be about $30, to which 
must be added the railroad fare or cost 
of other transportation to and from 
St. Louis. Of course, if one can afford 
it, twice or three times the above al- 
lowance can easily be spent. 

Buy an official guide and look it over 
carefully before beginning the sightsee- 
ing campaign, especially if you are a 
stranger in the city. Avery good plan for 
a ten days’ visit is given in it, which may 
be followed so far as it may coincide 
with individual needs or preferences. 
The suggestions are at least helpful. 
With the sight-seeing well planned, 
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even a comparatively small expendi- 
ture of time and money will yield much 
to the interested observer. The nights, 
when not too hot, will be pleasant with 
lights and music, and parties should 
plan to take dinner at the Fair and en- 
joy the evenings, which may be a rest 
after the efforts of the day. 


Read all he may, the reader will not , 


know the full worth and meaning of 
the Ivory City in Forest Park until he 
has actually traversed its streets. Five 
years of planning and working and mil- 
lions of money have brought to a cul- 
mination a world’s exposition unap- 
proached for size and scope, in all prob- 
ability one that will stand for years as 
the masterpiece of them all. The chief 
inspiration of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, of course, is business, com- 
memorating the greatest of all real 
The manner of 
celebration is largely due to the dem- 


estate transactions. 
onstration of commercial progress. Its 
direct not be to make 
money, but its thousands of exhibitors 


object may 
are moved by nine parts of business to 
one part of sentiment in spending their 
The 


greatest beneficiary will be, of course, 


money to display their wares. 


St. Louis itself; but few, if any, would 
rob her of the reasonable benefits ot 
her enterprise. 
Visitors to the 
time-honored 


Fair will miss the 


signs, “Keep off the 
Grass”; for once these signs will be 
lacking, and the sightseer will not even 
hear the warning cry of a guard to pre- 
vent his crossing the lawns. George 
E. Kessler, chief of the landscape de- 
partment, states that the management 
decided. to put up no signs of this char- 
acter, and, except in certain cases, no 
barrier will be placed on any of the 
lawns. Around the Cascade gardens, 
and in a few other spots, a chain will 
be hung a few feet from the ground, 
and the public is expected to observe 
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this silent notice that the inclosure is 
private. The management built the 
Fair for the people, and the lawns as 
well as any other part of the grounds 
are meant for them; no attempt will be 
made to keep people from crossing the 
grass where no chain fence is put up. 
As it was the influence and beauty of 
Chicago’s unsalted sea that gave char- 
acter and setting to the White City in 
Jackson Park, so it is the everlasting 
hills, the long, deep valleys and the 
primeval woods that give the Ivory 
City in Forest Park its chief distinction 
and its most winsome charm. Some- 
thing of the qualities of the two cities 
is also expressed in these different en- 
vironments. Lake Michigan, fretful, 
mighty with discontents 
and noble in immensity, is almost ex- 


clamorous, 


pressive of Chicago and the spirit of 
its people. The Wilderness, solemn, 
ancient, a forest of stalwart giants, is 
typical of the St. Louis temperament, 
of its solidity, constancy ,and hospital- 
ity. 
Why Tires Raise the Dust 

The following explanation is given 
why all elastic driving tires lift dust. 
Cars were propelled by stress through 
these tires. With 


compressed 


at rest tires 
vertically by the 


cars 
were 
weight. When stress was applied by 
starting the tires were strained tan- 
gentially, the rubber in front of the 
wheel being compressed, and that be- 
hind where it left the ground would be 
stretched in both cases in a direction 
parallel to the rim. As the car moved 
forward the particles of the tire in 
front as they came under the wheel 
were brought into a state of tangential 
compression. The roughness of the 
road and the driving power of the en- 
gine prevented particles from 
springing back until the forward move- 
ment of the car raised them from the 


these 
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ground. Then they suddenly changed 
their state of tangential compression to 
one of tangential tension; that was, 
they moved rapidly backward along the 
trim to recover their original position. 
In so doing the tire scraped or swept 
the road surface, and carried up the 
lighter dust. The the 
speed of alternate compression and 
stretching is the speed at which the 
tire sweeps the dust to the rear. Small 
stones were overturned, and all finer 
particles projected backward and up- 
ward. Therein the 
than a sweeping brush, which smoth- 
ered some of the dust it raised, but the 
tire retreated and left the dust free to 
rise. 


difference of 


tires was worse 


Watch the Lubrication 

Take nothing for granted when it 
comes to the condition of an automo- 
bile, least of all assume that the lubri- 
cation is all correct solely because the 
oil-bereft parts may not have raised 
their voices to high heaven for your in- 
formation. It is the silent dog that 
bites, and too often it is the uncom- 


plaining bearing that without warn- 
ing lands you in the ditch. Look care- 
fully, then, to your lubrication, and 
make the work of doing so as easy as 
possible by having every convenience 
The and cocks in- 


at hand. plugs 


tended for the drawing off of the used 
oil from the 
carefully looked after so they cannot 


crank cases should be 
If an 
due amount of oil drips from any par- 


ticular point of the vehicle it may in- 


work loose while running. un- 


dicate either that the supply is ex- 
cessive, that means for retaining it are 
not proper, or that the oil is too thin. 
Thick oil, on the whole, gives little 
trouble from working out of bearings, 
especially when everything is worn. 
The cleaning of the engine and the 
parts appertaining thereto is a duty 
which no one having the instincts of 
a mechanic will shirk, as the dust which 
an excess of oil on the outside surfaces 
of the wearing parts is constantly col- 
lecting may prove very injurious to the 
mechanism if neglected, as too often 
it is. 





Possibilities of the Second-Hand 


By Raymond E. Whitson 


LMOST immediately after any de- 


vice is proven a success, there 
appear upon the market a lot of cast- 
offs or second-hands. What to do with 
these and how are questions which 


while always asked, are 


so that the shaft revolved without turn- 
ing the wheels of the vehicle. Once 
under way, the clutching device was 
thrown in on the propelling gearing dur- 
ing the slow speed from street corner to 
street corner, or house to 





not so often answered. I 
have for the past year or 
so been traveling to a con- 


house, and disconnected at 
the points where the musi- 
cal production was to be 





siderable extent in the 
United States and in the 
new American possessions 
in the Orient, and the idea 





made. Then the music 
would be begun by con- 
necting up the clutch sup- 
plied for the purpose, and 





has been forced upon me 
that second-hand automobiles 
used to advantage in certain lines of 
trade if altered to comply with their util- 
itarian rather than their sporting possi- 
bilities. 

One of the first motor 
vehicles I ever saw put to 
practicable use other than 
that intended by the build- 
er, is shown in Fig. 1. 
When I asked the pros- 


can be 


all the man of music would 
have to do was to sit in his seat and 
collect the pennies, which seem to come 
to him in a never-ending stream. 

Since seeing this machine with its 
musical equipment, I have 
run across quite a number 
of others of kindred con- 
struction. In fact, in some 

cases the vehicle was en- 
tirely new, and had ob- 
viously been built for the 





perous-looking, apparently 
well-satisfied owner how he came to au- 
tomobilize his grindery, he told me that 
the automobile, almost a complete 
wreck, was for sale at a junk shop, and 
he bought it for about 


purpose it was used. There 
is a fortune near at hand for the organ- 
grinder who adopts the automobile for 
conveying himself and his musical cre- 
ator from point to point. In every case 
where this has been tried 





ninety dollars. By spend- 
ing something like ten dol- 
lars more upon it, he had 
the rattle-trap put in shape 
to crawl about at a snail’s 
pace, which was all suffi-, 


~~ 


the crowd multiplies, and 
because of the novelty of 
the proceeding, 
books 
freely, and the organist’s 
revenues are appreciably 


pocket- 


are opened more 





cient for his purpose. Add- 
ing another ten secured for 
him the necessary equipment for the 
manipulation of the organ, as shown in 
the drawing. This equipment was sup- 
plied by adding a grooved wheel to the 
propelling shaft, and arranging proper 
couplings to throw off the driving gear, 


larger in consequence. But 
it is not so much about the 
increased draft on pocketbooks that the 
public is concerned as it is in the conver- 
sion of the automobile to this utili!- 
tarian purpose. Evidently the cousin 
of the organ man, the knife grinder, 
saw how well his artistic relative 
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had done by introducing machinery 
in place of manual labor, for later on I 
saw where he had me tooed into the 
game. This man, like his organ pre- 
ceptor, had found somewhere or other, 
one of those cheap and nasty vehicles 
of the early auto era. Showing consid- 
erable adaptability, the new purchaser 
had removed the upper portion of the 
body and had then fitted a grinding- 
stone to a shaft and frame, introduced 
as shown in Fig. 2. The individual 
clutch was attached to the propelling 
shaft, so, with the necessary brake and 
friction connection, the workman was 
able to use the power to turn the grind- 
ing wheel, while the machine itself was 
standing still. It is needless to remark 
that this man collected a lot of sight- 
seers at each corner. He had no col- 
lections to make, but it seemed to me 
that people had cutlery sharpened as 
much to see the new way of doing it as 
for anything else. 

The employment of the automobile to 
convey a stereopticon from point to 
point on public thoroughfares for the 
purpose of throwing stereopticon views 
upon white walls, white buildings of 
specially arranged curtains, is sketched 
in Fig. 3. Night advertising has reached 
such an interesting point. that in almost 
all cities and large towns one sees the 
advertising machines in use, throwing 
the pictures usually from a second-story 
window across to the opposite side of 
the street. But the portability result- 
ing from wedding the auto to the pro- 
jector adds greatly to the range of the 
idea. The automobile shown in the cut 
is of ordinary type, and has merely been 
arranged with a stand in the back to 
carry the tilted lantern. The top of the 
rear seat answers all purposes, while 
between the seats the cylinders contain- 
ing the gases are placed. The plan con- 
sists in riding into a city or town, se- 


curing contracts to advertise certain 


houses by means of throwing their ad- 
vertising upon a white wall of a build- 
ing, or a properly arranged sheet, charg- 
ing each firm thus advertised so much 
per week or night. The intervals be- 
tween the appearance of the advertise- 
ments are filled in with war scenes, 
comics, etc. The man who introduced 
this idea told me he had standing con- 
tracts with large advertisers everywhere 
throughout the United States, and the 
slides their advertisements 
form a part of the permanent exhibit. 
Transient slides are made for each new 
locality visited. The automobile proved 
exceeding useful for this purpose, and I 
was told by one who knew, that the 
lantern-slide man was clearing more 
than a hundred dollars a week out of 
his automatic idea. 

Down in the Italian quarter of an 
Eastern city I saw a number of people 
watching the operations of an umbrella 
mender who was comfortably seated in 
an automobile fixed with the required 
facilities for mending canes, umbrellas, 
etc. The man evidently had all the 
work he could handle. Upon inter- 
viewing him, I found he had purchased 
a new machine cheap from an Italian 
church member who had won it at a 
church fair raffle, and then didn’t know 
what to do with it. The automobile 
was prettily finished, even though it 
was of very inferior construction. 
However, the cheapness of the device 
did not seem to interfere with the bus- 
iness of the artisan. He did not care 
for speed or show. He merely desired 
something in the line of a vehicle to 
transport himself from street corner to 
street corner, and at the same time be 
of sufficient interest to the people so 
his profession would be advertised. He 
had some articles in the cane and um- 
brella line arranged in a rack for sale, 
and he was selling them, too. 


showing 


It may seem strange to you who 





POSSIBILITIES OF 
have not visited them, but some of our 
brown brothers of the Philippines, 
Honolulu, and Guam have introduced 
the automob/le under conditions which 
indicate even greater advances in ideas 
than are shown at home. 
from tropical climes re- 
cently, I saw the vehicle il- 
lustrated 
Honolulu. 
nary 


Returning 


in Fig. 5 in 
It was an ordi- 
freight automobile, 
intended for the express 
business, but somehow the 


machine had fallen into the 
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have been in service since the first use of 
kerosene. But this particular system for 
carrying oil abuut is novel in most 
commercial centers. The idea is not 
only applicable to the centers, but to 
the provinces, where long distances are 

often covered to reach dif- 

ferent houses. 

der is 


The cylin- 
built 
just as the tubes are for the 
usual vehicle 
oil is distributed. 
of however, 
distributor takes his seat 


sheet metal, 


which 
Instead 


from 


horses, the 





possession of a fruit ven- 

dor, who was using it for the trans- 
portation of cocoanuts. 
piled high the 
seemed to sell far more readily than it 


The fruit was 


upon vehicle, and 


did from the manumotive conveyances 


of the automan’s competi- 
tors. The vendor informed 
me that for years he had 
used native ponies for con- 


on the fore-end of the 
truck and guides the vehicle speedily 
to the specified distributing points. I 
followed the first one of these I 


saw a little 


ever 
noticed that at 
every halt he made to serve customers, 


way, and 


how many persons ap- 
to be 


Among other uses 


peared with 


filled. 


cans 





veying fruits to the mar- 


kets, where, when he had 
arrived, he would sell the 


for both new and second- 
hand automobiles, are for 


fruit vendors, milk dis- 





fruit from the at- 

tached to the But he 
had began using the automobile for 
this service, he said he had been able to 


bags 


animals. since 


dispose of very much larger lots, at 
higher prices, and to the greater satis- 
faction of all concerned. | 
recollect seeing this proud 
fellow steering his automo- 
bile along the passages as 
if he were a king. 
thing 


Every- 


else made way 


for the modern carrier and 


tributors, bill posters, con- 


fectionery dealers who 


supply country stores, etc. There are 
many other purposes to which the ma- 
chines are being put which are entirely 
unknown to the ordinary stay-at-home 
who sees only pleasure automobiles. 

In every case where an 
enterprising merchant has 
adopted an automobile for 
transporting his wares his 

has_ tripled. 
First costs may be high, 


patronage 


but, according to the in- 





peddler of fruits. 

The illustration showing 
a watering-cart like arrangement, carry- 
ing a cigar-shaped, cylindrical tube, is 
filled with petroleum oil for retail distri- 
This 
idea, of course, is old. Wheeled vehicles 
for carrying metal tubes filled with oil 


bution and sale to housekeepers. 


formation secured by the 
writer in interviews all 
over the world, the quicker returns of 
the money invested, due to increased 
business, soon repaid the investor and 
left him good profits besides. . The age 
of the automobile traveling merchants 


is here. Builders of automobiles who 
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would manufacture vehicles already ar- 
ranged for the fruit vendor, the organ- 
grinder, the oil distributor and others, 
will find that the machines will be 
snapped up as fast as they can be 
built. “Sotedieaietsily 

A Fable on Gratitude 

The snake was trying to shed h’s 
skin. 

“Help me off with this, will you?” 
he said to a frog that happened to be 
passing. 

The frog kindly complied with the 
request, and presently the discarded 
skin lay stretched along the ground. 

“Now,” observed the frog, “I sup- 
pose you will do with that as I do with 
my cast-off garments—eat it.” 

“No,” said the snake. 
something better in sight.” 

Thereupon he ate the frog. 

The moral of this, my dears, is that 
there are more games than non-stop, 
made-in-the-wilderness “records,” and 
some kinds are meaner than others. 


Important Aids to Comfort 


“There is 


Those who suffer from excessive men- 
tal and physical fatigue after long runs 
—and many do—should use air cushions 
to act as buffers between themselves and 
the vibration of their cars. But as air 
cushions are apt to slip and wabble from 
side to side, permanent pneumatic cush- 
ioning has consequently come into favor. 
Back, sides and seats are made “pneu- 
matic,” and are upholstered in an outer 
cover of leather, corduroy, velvet or 
whatsoever the car owner may elect. No 
buttons are allowed to interfere with the 
delightful comfort of the pneumatic 
seats. Inner stays keep the contour of 
the cushions in perfect shape after infla- 
tion, and it is a very simple matter to 
pump them up to the acme of ease and 
soft sitting. . 

Such a system is invaluable to auto- 
mobilists of nervous temperament. A 


long run induces headache and sleepless- 
ness in some persons. Probably the vi- 
bration of the car and its consequent 
jarring of the spine, added to the recog- 
nized nerve stimulation of motoring, is 
answerable for the symptoms of exhaus- 
tion and mental fatigue which an un- 
usually long run produces in some en- 
thusiastic automobilists. But be the 
cause what it may, pneumatic cushion- 
ing solves the problem. Vibration and 
“jarring” are banished. Comfort, ease 
and an ideal smoothness in running are 
the result of applying to the seats the 
principle that has been found so admir- 
able in tires. 


Counselors 
There is a firm to whom we turn 
When things have broken badly— 
When we have sallied out to burn the 
road, 
They do not pity us—nay, nay! 
We don't deserve their pity; 
They merely comment on the way 
Of scorchers through the city. 
They hand us out the sackcloth gray, 
And, more, they make us wear it. 
Hast ever mingled (tell me, pray) 
With dear old Grin & Bearit? 


M. H. M. 


Little Things That Count 
Ah, the bitter hours of waiting, 
Silent suffering and hating, 

Straining eyes and anguish dumb, 
Will it never, never come? — 
Whir of wheels is 
Heard afar, 

Here it comes, 

The repairman’s towing car. 


Fairly Tried 
“What are Benedict and 


howling at each other about ?” 
“Oh, Benedict’s got a baby and Mo- 


Motormore 


tormore a new runabout. Each is con- 
fiding the merits of his acquisition to the 
other.” 





How to Produce Sane Racing Cars 


Pee all is said and done while 
the nominal raison d’étre of rac- 
ing is “the improvement of the breed” ; 
the real reason for most of us is sport. 
At any rate, for automobile racing to 
be possible it must appeal to the sport- 
ing instincts of the people; and it must 
provide honor and glory for the owner 
of the winner, or an advertisement of 
the manufacturer—the former for 
choice—failing this, no one is going to 
But 
and 


find the money to carry it on. 
racing has “improved the breed,” 
I believe it will continue to do so. 
The present racing conditions are 
“get as much horse power into a 
weight of vehicle as you want,” 
under 
Sennett 


ton 


and 


these conditions the Gordon 


and other great races have 


been run, and have thoroughly justi- 
fied their existence. 


They have im- 
proved the breed magnificently. En- 
gines, frames, gearing, wheels, tires, 
in fact, nearly every mechanical part of 
the car could never have approached 
their present state of excellence by any 
other means. 

The very success of the present con- 
ditions makes them out of date. The 
very improvements they have caused 
enables, or rather, indeed, forces auto- 
mobile manufacturers very much like 
the yacht builders, to turn out useless 
monstrosities which are unfit for any- 
thing but mere racing machines. 

Let us look at what we want to ar- 


By Rodney Venable 


rive at and try and frame some racing 
conditions which will give it us, ana 
give us good sport at the same time; 
that is essential. They must be framed 
to improve the various’ points that we 
want improved, and based on what has 
been done in the past and on 
looks practicable in the future. 


what 
We 
want more power out of our engines, 
more of that power on to our driving 
greater from break- 


wheels, freedom 


down, lighter cars, convenient 


cars. 


more 


We can give our constants any value 
we like; but I would suggest that they 
should be taken to give somewhere 
about 30 miles per hour on the level; 
it is as high as we want for the road 
at the moment. But we shall have our 
makers putting all the brain power into 
improving working cars which they 
would otherwise be wasting on racing 
machines, and I feel every confidence 
in speeds rising year by year. I think 
15 re this 
speed on the level, and yet get us up 
most reasonable hills on the third; but 


should give us about 


to limit horse power would be an error. 
We should lose a means of improving 
the breed, so we must get there an- 
other way. 

I have worked out the cylinder ca- 
pacities of twenty representative cars 
from the data given in their makers’ 
catalogues, and, though there are a 


few which differ widely, yet I think that 
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we shall not be far wrong if we take 
it that 10 cubic inches represent about 
what is called a horse power. Now, by 
limiting cylinder capacity we not only 
have every maker trying to get more 
power out of his engine, but also im- 
proving his transmission gear, so as to 
get more of that power on to his 
wheels. 

In a real car there is a considerable 
weight of body and passengers; in a 
racing machine there is a minimum of 
both. Given a “2,000-pound” car in 
use on the road, the weights will be 
roughly, say :— 

Chassis, with every working part, 
including gasolene and water 

Se ee Ma re 6 0'> Cecandyes 


Body 


Tools, lamps, aprons........... 


1,500 
500 
100 

Four passengers (including driv- 

er), wrapped up 

Spare parts, including chain and 

two tires, etc 


We are not definitely settling the fig- 
ures, 


but let us say, for simplicity’s 
sake, chassis 1,500, other weight 1,500 
H. P. (at 10 cubic inches per H. P.) 15. 

We shall then get a perfect handicap 
for all cars about “2,000 pounds.” By 
handicap I do not mean that all cars 
of all makers will finish a 20-mile race 
under a handkerchief, but mean rac- 
ing conditions, such that, whatever the 
make and weight of the cars, they can 
be raced under standard conditions, 
and the car best suited to our wants 
will win. Incidentally we get rid of 
bringing price into the handicap, which 
is a lot to the good. 

The conditions are extremely simple. 
For every 10 cubic inches of cylinder 
capacity, first, the chassis must weigh 
at least 100 pounds; and, secondly, a 
further weight must be carried of at 
least 100 opunds. 

Chassis as defined above. If under 
this weight, extra dead weight must 


be carried to make it up, which does 
not count towards the “bedy weight.” 
The maker will get full benefit in his 
advertisements for his extra lightness, 
but we avoid giving him any incentive 
to build too light. As time goes on, if 
frames are lightened all around, the fig- 
ure for chassis weight may be dimin- 
ished. On the other hand, if a maker 
chooses to put an extra few pounds 
into his frame he is welcome to; but he 
has to carry it extra. 


“Body 


weight” covers everything 
else that the car carries—passengers 
(including driver and mechanic), body, 
lamps, spare parts, etc.; but not more 
than 42 out of each 100 pounds to be 
passengers, more than 7 out of 
every 100 pounds to be spare parts, etc. 

To prevent “freak” frames suitable 
only for racing machines, if an ordinary 
body is not fitted, a box 5 ft. by 3 ft. by 
3 ft. must be carried. This should be 
a strong incentive to race with an ordi- 
nary body, which is most desirable. 

The result will be, I think, not to 
make the racing car resemble a touring 
car, but to make every touring car a 
racer which its owner can enter in any 
race and run with an equal chance of 
winfing against any other car. The 
owner of such a car will have to meet 
no cars in which use is sacrificed to 
speed, and if he is beaten badly it will 
be because his is the inferior car, or 
himself the poorer driver. If such 
were the conditions generally accepted 
for racing we should very shortly find 
all cars built to them, as they allow 
every latitude for making them com- 
fortable, strong and roomy, without in 
the least impairing their powers of 
winning. 

I have spoken only of cars of close 
on 2,000 pounds, but we need not con- 
fine ourselves to these. A 1,500 pound 
car requires a little more power in pro- 
portion than a 2,000-pound one, and a 


nor 





HOW TO PRODUCE 


A. E. MORRISON, 
1,000-pound one a little more still; but 
ndi- 
tions if we want to race all together in 


this is easily allowed for in the c 


one class; and, by the way, there is 
nothing to prevent our present cars 
running, knowing the C. C. and weight 
of chassis and body; it is merely a ques- 
tion of weight to be carried. 

Now, let us look at the matter from 
the 


point of view. 


manufacturers’ and _ purchasers’ 


Besides making racing 


more useful in improving the points 
we want improved, it makes the win- 
ning of a race so much more an index 
of what the purchaser wants to know. 
He will order a duplicate of the car 
that won or was well placed in a race, 
that it 


generally 


do certain 
itself, 
whereas at present if he goes to a man- 


know 
and 


and will can 


speeds behave 
ufacturer whose car has just won a 
race, it is for a totally different ma- 
The maker has, doubt, 
learned a good deal by building the 


chine. no 
racer, but it means that the best brain 
power of his works have been devoted 
for months to quite a different prob- 


SANE RACING CARS 


BOSTON’S RACING CRACK 


lem to that of improving the car the 
user wants. 

It will be noticed that I have only 
considered the question of four-cycle 


All oth- 


ers may, I think, be ignored at present. 


internal combustion engines. 


The two-cycle engine has been tried; it 
If so, it will 
replace the four-cycle one, not compete 
it. for both. 
Till it justifies its existence, if it ever 
of our 
another 
for it at the 
There 


may have come to stay. 


with There is no room 


does so, we may leave it out 


The 


There is 


handicap. steam car is 


matter. room 
same time as the gasolene one. 
are, however, not enough to trouble 
about as vet, and when there are they 
can very well form a separate class for 
racing between themselves. 

Now as to some objections. Limiting 
the cylinder capacity will tend towards 
Sut 
any ill-effects by 
fourth, when the 
at 40 miles per 


fasterrunning engines. Thisisbad. 
I thinkwe may prevent 
stipulating that on the 
wheels are revolving 
hour, the revolutions shall not exceed, 
1,200. 


say, This gives us 900 revolu- 
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tions at 30. miles, which is about pres- 
ent practice. It will tend towards high- 
er compression. I that 
at any rate, not worth 
legislating against. 

it will tend to all kinds of little 
dodges to get advantages on the part 
of manufacturers. So much the better. 
lf they are improvements, it is what we 
are aiming at. 


don’t know 
this is very bad 


If they are in any way 
detrimental, it is useless to employ 
them, for the maker has to supply iden- 
tical cars for use, and people won't buy 
z car with bad points because it has 
beaten another which has not got the 
bad points. 

And now as to the greatest objec- 
tion which will be raised—speed. 

There is undeniably a great pleasure 
in running at a higher speed than we 
are accustomed to; but that has noth- 
ing to do with the pleasure of racing— 
that is a’separate sensation altogether. 
Is the college boat race any worse sport 
because the boats can only travel at a 
miserable hour? Is 
the finish of a yacht race no sport when 
the wind drops at the finish, and the 
winner, by good seamanship, just crawls 
over the line at half a knot, and wins 
by a few seconds? No; what makes 
these things sport is the fact of a good 
man, or a good horse, boat or yacht, 
trying to beat another man on equal 
terms, and trust ng to his own skill and 
nerve to do it. 


twelve miles an 


Mere speed has noth- 


ing to do with it, so long as you are 


f 


squeezing the last ounce out of your 
car in a level race. 

It would certainly mean racing at a 
minimum of, say, thirty-five miles next 
year instead of eighty, but we should 
do it ourselves; and which is the better 
sport for those who love it for its own 
sake? Is it to watch other people’s 
paid professionals ride a horse race for 
you to look at, or to ride your own 
horse in a steeplechase, owners up? 

Factors Which Constitute Power 

Put in the simplest language, “pow- 
er” is a rate of doing work, and is 
made up of three factors, viz., weight, 
distance, and time. As an example, if 
a 10 pound weight rests on the floor 
and is raised to a height of 20 feet in 
6 seconds, the amount of power ex- 
pended in performing this operation is 
expressed in foot-pound-seconds, and 
engineers have adopted the “unit” rate 
of doing work as being equal to the 
power expended in raising 550 pounds 
one foot high in the second, or 33,000 
pounds in the minute, or the mechan- 
ical “horse power” is equal to 550 foot- 
pound-seconds. 


Paradoxical 
“It is funny about racing cars, isn’t 
mr" 
“How ?” 
“Why, the more reckless their drivers 
are the less apt the machines are to be 
wreckless.”’ 





My Experience in Mountain Climbing 


By Augusta 
WAS on 


the beautiful Massachu- 


setts North Shore, when Mr. Stan- 
ley telephoned me he was to start Sat- 
urday afternoon for Mt. Washington, 
and if I wished, I could accompany him. 


I can assure you, I was not long in pack- 
ing my trunk and making my way to 
Newton. 

We were to make the trip in our regu- 
lar road car, while Mr. Crowell was to 
follow with the necessary baggage in the 
little red machine, in which Mr. Stanley 
later on was to attempt “the climb to 
the clouds.” 

The traveled in was a new 
1904 model, painted black—and just fin- 
ished. The “baggage car,” 


car we 


as we laugh- 
ingly called the red one, was a 1903 
model, exactly like all the rest of its 
model, except that it was geared lower, 
so as to make it a better hill-climber, 
and had a large-sized boiler and engine. 

We started mountainward 
o'clock Saturday afternoon. The day 
was perfect and the roads good, so we 
had a delightful run to Hampton, N. H., 
where we 


at three 


stopped for supper, after 
which we went on to Dover, eighty- 
eight miles from Newton, where we 
spent the night. We had never been 
over the road from Hampton to North 
Conway in an automobile, so attempt- 
ing it promised something new and in- 
teresting. 

Sunday morning we _ continued 
through pretty New Hampshire towns, 
Rochester, Milton, Sanbornville, Ossi- 
pee, etc., finding the roads much better 
than we had expected and the scenery 
beautiful. We reached North Conway 
for dinner, going at once to the Kear- 
sarge Hotel, where the guests looked at 
our little red car with considerable cu- 
riosity, as the word had somehow been 
passed around that this car was to at- 


M. Stanley 


tempt to climb Mt. Washington. Af- 
ter a good dinner and a little rest, we 
proceeded to the Glen, via Interval and 
Jackson. As you probably know the 
Glen House has never been rebuilt, al- 
though its site commands the finest view 
in the mountains. Transient guests are 
accommodated at Glen Cottage very 
comfortably, and horses and carriages 
with experienced dr.vers are ever ready 
to take parties to the summit. 

We were late in arriving, as many 
were already on the ground, and we 
feared we might not get accommoda- 
You 
surprise, therefore, 
when we were shown to the front cor- 


tions, as we had none engaged. 
can imagine my 
ner room directly facing the mountain 
—with the Summit House plainly out- 
lined at the top. As it was so evident 
that this was the finest accommodation 
in the curious to 
know why it was not already occupied 
when we arrived. 


house, | was very 


I was not long in discovering the se- 
cret. The number of the room was thir- 
teen! I afterward learned that different 
automobilists had been given that room 
and had refused to stay in it, fearing ill- 
luck might follow. I was sorry for 
them, but glad that their superstition 
served us so good a purpose. 

Shall I ever forget the feeling of awe 
that came over me, as I first looked up 
from my window to the mountain above, 
where the shadows were already deep- 
ening—and then at the little red car 
from which the servants were already 
unloading the baggage. My heart sank, 
for it seemed but an atom to contest with 
such a monster, and the guiding hand! 
Could it be that my husband was to go 
forth to battle tor supremacy up that 
terrible mountain in that fragile-look- 
ing bit of machinery! I soon put my 
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fears aside, however, and went down- 
stairs, where I found everybody discuss- 
ing the coming contest. Several had 
made trial trips that day, and every one 
was confident that his car would win 
on the morrow. 

As Mr. Stanley had never been over 
the mountain road before, and there 
would be no opportunity for trials af- 
ter that night, he decided to go up part 
way at once, to see what the road was 
like. So, without any preparation, tak- 
ing Mr. Crowell with him, he turned the 
little car toward the mountains. Some 
one noted the time, and, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, he reached the half- 
way house in eighteen minutes. It was 
to dark to go further, so he came back 
to the hotel, where he did justice to a 
good supper and slept soundly until 
morning. 

We were awakened by the chug, chug 
of an automobile, and, looking out of 
our window, saw Mr. Phelps just start- 
ing up the mountain. It was exactly 
five o’clock, and the great contest had 
begun. Groups of men were standing 
about, and the official timers stood with 
watches in their hands beside the tele- 
phone which was to announce the time 
as every two miles was passed. The 
morning was perfect, the sun just tinge- 
ing the mountains with gold. My spir- 
its rose; and I dressed hastily and fol- 
lowed my husband to the place where 
the men were preparing their machines 
for the fray. 

Throughout the contest, cars were to 
be sent away every half hour; so in 
thirty minutes after Mr. Phelps had 
started, another contestant began his 
flight to the top. A sigh of relief went 
up from us all when the first car reached 
the summit—time, fifty-six minutes— 
Mr. Phelps thereby nearly cutting in two 
his own record of last year. When the 
second car had reached its goal in safe- 
ty, we turned our attention to break- 
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fast, where the conversation was along 
automobile lines, I can assure you. 

Meanwhile, the procession up the 
mountain continued at regular inter- 
vals, and the success or failure of the 
contestants was reported below. As 
the sun rose higher, the yard and barn 
began to fill with enthusiastic automo- 
bilists, those stopping on the other side 
of the mountain coming around to see 
the start. Mr. Morgan, the manager 
of the whole affair, was everywhere 
present, with a pleasant word for every 
The greatest guns in the auto- 
mobile world were all here—Winton and 

3reese, Webb Jay, Harry Fosdick, A. 
E. Morrison, S. M. Butler, and many 
others. Most of these men were par- 
ticipants in the contest, awaiting their 
turn to start. In this affair, stock cars 
were divided into classes, according to 
weight; lastly, however, there was to 
be a free-for-all. 

Mr. Stanley’s car being light, his trial 
did not come until afternoon. One af- 
ter another of the big cars had broken 
the record as they made their trials, the 
lowest being Mr. James L. Breese, of 
New York, in a 40-H. P. power Mer- 
cedes, whose time was 34 minutes 9 4-5 
seconds. 

While these big cars had been doing 
themselves proud, Mr. Stanley had been 
polishing up the little red car and get- 
ting it ready. Every part had been ex- 
amined to make sure it was in perfect 
condition, as upon its being so depended 
not only the record, but the safety of 
the driver as well. At four o’clock they 
were to start. Mr. Crowell was to ac- 
company Mr. Stanley, since no one was 
allowed to make the trip alone, but must 
take along some one capable of running 
the car if necessary. 

As the hour of starting drew near, 1 
had many forebodings, because from be- 
hind the mountains black clouds were 
rising, and the distant rumble of thunder 


one. 





MY EXPERIENCE IN 
that 
up at 
that time must encoun- 
ter a storm on Mt. 
Washington. Nothing 
daunted, however, Mr. 
Stanley the 
word. He seemed de- 
termined to 
conquer mountain, 


showed 


plainly 


whoever went 


came for 

not 
the 
but defy the elements as 
well. 


only 


In a twinkling he was 
off, and I went back to 
the hotel piazza to 
watch him come around 
the turn, and disappear 
up the winding road. 
Meanwhile the 
had lowered and rain was already fall- 
ing up above. 


clouds 


Do you wonder that I 
was nervous? I knew there was eight 
miles of hummocks, sharp turns, roll- 
ing stones, dangerous precipices yawn- 
ing to receive those whose hand swerved 
the slightest in guiding their machines 
in and out over the tortuous passes of 


this mountain road, and up the steepest 


and longest ascent in this country. My 
only thought was, Will he reach the top 
in safety? I heeded not the magnifi- 
cent spectacle presented to my view— 
the sunshine below, and on the sum- 
mit, and the dark clouds between. I 
could not keep still, and did not wish 
to speak. of the 
I arose to go up- 
stairs, when one of the timers shouted 
out: “Mr. Stanley has passed the half- 
way house in fifteen!” Just then thé 
storm seemed to have spent itself, and 
hope began to whisper, “he’s all right.” 
jut I went to my room, just the same, 
offering a silent prayer for his safety 
and waited. 

I reailzed he had never been over 
this part of the road, and knew not its 
pitfalls. The moments passed, but they 


The voices ladies 


grated on my ears. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


* O. Stanley Making Original Record 


seemed ages to me. My eyes were fixed 
on the mountain, hoping to see the lit- 
tle red atom among the rocks and boul- 
ders. But that was impossible. It was 
not long, however, before the starters 
announced, “Mr. Stanley has reached 
the top; time, 31 minutes 41 seconds, 

I thanked God for his safety, and 
went down stairs, where I was soon 
receiving congratulations on the re- 
markable time Mr. Stanley had made. 
He had so far exceeded my expecta- 
tions, that I was as surprised as the 
rest. On his return, Mr. Stanley was 
greeted many thinking 
it was wonderful he could mantain his 
speed from start to finish, with so small 
acar. He did not then expect to make 
a second trial, but the judges informed 
him he would have to go again in the 
“free-for-all.” So the next morning, at 
nine o’clock, found him once more await- 
ing the signal to start, and, although 
lame from the previous day’s trip, his 
courage was as good as ever. The 
start was from the inside of the barn, 
and every one watched the car until it 
was out of sight. I did not feel as anx- 


ious as I did the day before, nor was I 


with cheers, 
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so much surprised when the officials 
announced he had reached the half-way 
house in 13 minutes 30 seconds, and the 
summit in 28 minutes 19% seconds. As 
soon as it landed at the top, the little 
car found a purchaser, a New Hamp- 
shire gentleman, who thought it was 
just what he wanted for the hilly roads 
of that granite State. 

Mr. Stanley remained at the summit 
all day receiving congratulations, and in 
turn extending a like courtesy to Mr. 
Harkness on his remarkable time of 24 
minutes 37% seconds, which was a great 
performance, but which did not detract 
one bit from what had been accom- 
plished by the little red “Stanley,” when 
the difference in size and cost of the two 
cars is considered. 

The rain had so washed the read, that 
the speed contests up the mountain were 
declared off. So Wednesday morning 
we bade good-bye to our friends on that 
side, strapped our baggage on the lit- 
tle hill-climber—which was once more 
a baggage-car—and started around the 
Presidential Range to the Mt. Pleasant 
House, where most of our automobile 
friends were stopping. 

As I have given no standard of com- 
parison, it may seem to those unac- 
quainted with the facts, that it is neither 
difficult nor unusual to make the ascent 
of Mt. Washington in thirty minutes or 
under in an automobile. 

Mr. F. O. Stanley, the first to at- 
tempt the feat five years ago, made the 
time in two hours and forty minutes. 
Several others tried to better this, but 
it was not until last year that the time 
was reduced to less than two hours, Mr. 
Phelps making it in 1 hour and 46 min- 
utes. 

To Mr. Stanley belongs the credit ot 
being the only inventor, manufacturer 
and driver of a car to proceed from in- 
side the barn, at the starting-point, to 
the very top of the mountain, in 28 m‘n- 
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utes 19% seconds. Hewas only prevented 
from making the climb in even less 
time by the absolute danger attending 
any attempt to push so light a vehicle 
over so dangerous a road at any higher 
rate of speed. 


To Keep Oil in Crank Chamber 

An invention for maintaining a con- 
stant level of oil in the crank chamber 
of motors is one of the late European 
ideas. Bolted to the side of the crank 
chamber is a reservoir containing a 
float, which controls a needle valve in 
the top. The oil passes into this reser- 
voir through a pipe, which is carried 
once around the exhaust pipe of the 
motor so that the oil is warmed and 
thinned sufficiently to make it flow 
easily, and the needle valve 13 set so that 
when the oil has attained its proper 
level the orifice in the top of the reser- 
voir is closed. The pipe connects the 
crank chamber and reservoir, and serves 
to maintain an equal air pressure in 
both. The oil is fed into the chamber 
through the pipe, and naturally attains 
the same level as that in the reservoir. 
Bolted on the opposite s'de of the crank 
chamber is an ordinary gauge glass, in 
which the level of the oil in the crank 
chamber can be seen at a glance. 


Wail of the Victim 
“You can’t get something for noth- 
ing,” said the man who affects prov- 
erbs. 
“No,” 
can’t. 


answered the easy man; “I 
3ut the people to whom I sell 
store $187 steam runabouts I manufac- 


ture seem to manage it right along.” 


In Little Old New York 
Father—-What are your prospects? 
Suitor—I have suits pending against 
the tunnel, subway and hotel managers, 
and four automobile owners. 

Father—Take her my boy, and be 
happy. 





An Experiment in London 
By Eunice Bradley 


LICK, click, click, went the type- 
writer. Marion Westley paused 
and pushed back her hair from her 
forehead with a tired gesture. Office 
hours were over, but she was clearing 
up work in connection with the London 
employment agency in which she was 
part manager. Suddenly there came a 
sharp rap. The door opened and a girl 
whirled in, all flying laces and chiffon, 
and flung her arms round the neck of 
the soberly clad figure behind the desk. 
The visitor was Pauline Vanderheim, 
stepdaughter of Jabez D. Barnes, of 
New York. 
burned my 
“cut the painter—that’s the 
You see, 
papa tried on what I hear is the proper 


“T’ve boats,” she ex- 
claimed, 


English expression, isn’t it? 


thing for parents to do on this side. 
He wanted to fix me up with a hus- 
band.” 

“And you did not like his choice?” 
asked Marion, edging in a word with 
difficulty. 

“My dear, I’d never seen him. It was 
some rich, stuck-up young Englishman 
—begging your countryman’s pardon. I 
was just to be packed off like a bale of 
dry goods. I declined even to be intro- 
duced to him under the circumstances. 
I told papa he would certainly object to 
my choosing a new mamma, and I had 
equally strong objections to his select- 
ing a son-in-law.” 

Marion Westley laid her hand on her 
friend’s arm. “I will do my best for 
you, dearest, you may be sure, in mem- 
ory of the happy days we spent together 
But I used to think that, 
Are 


in America. 
perhaps, there was some one else. 
you sure? Quite sure?” 

The young visitor’s face flushed crim- 
son and she snatched her hand away. 


“You are altogether wrong! There 


never was anything between us,” she 
said hotly. “As for earning my own 
living I never thought I was so stupid, 
but I guess there are only two things 
1 can do well—ride a horse and drive an 
automobile.” 

Marion Westley sat thoughtfully after 
her friend had gone. She had met Paul- 
ine Vanderheim in the White Mountains 
and knew nothing of her save that she 
was an orphan living with a wealthy 
stepfather in New York, and conse- 
quently her sudden appearance as a run- 
away in search of employment was not 
a little startling. 

She was doomed to interruptions that 
afternoon, for hardly had Pauline Van- 
derheim driven away than there was an- 
other knock. 

“Come in,” she called somewhat im- 
patiently. 
her voice changed. 
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“Oh, Donald, is it you?” and 
“Come in, I am 
Sit down and tell me 
Who is the latest? A 


glad to see you. 
about yourself. 


little bird whispered that you were very 
nearly annexed in the States.” 
“Nonsense!” he 


protested angrily. 
“People will talk. It was all a mistake. 
She never cared for me. I’m not good 
enough for her; she is so clever and 
all that,” he concluded sadly. 

Marion listened patiently to the end. 
“You shall go in for some hobby,” she 
counseled. “Why not cultivate your 
tenants? The proper study of man is 
man, not woman.” 

“There now, Marion. That’s too bad 
to hit a fellow when he’s down. As it 
happens, I have taken up motoring. 
I’ve just got a big American-made tour- 
ing car, a real beauty, but I can’t find a 
decent driver. advertised and 
hunted around for a week. I suppose, 
now, that sort of thing is not in your 
line ?” 


I’ve 
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Marion laughed. “Well, hardly,” and 
then she paused. A wild idea had 
flashed into her brain. “It happens 
strangely enough, though, that I have 
heard of a driver only this very after- 
noon. The—the person has won sev- 
eral races, and has qualifications that are 
quite unexceptionable.” 

“What is the fellow’s name?” 

“Vanderheim.” 

“Oh! American, I suppose. 
much the better. I 


Well, so 


wish you would 


send word for him to come up for a 
trial trip to-morrow. 
what a brick you are!” 

“For finding you a chauffeur? 
I hope it may prove so.” 


By Jove, Marion, 


Well, 


“Please sir, the car’s at the door.” 

Donald Mainwright looked out on a 
dense fog. depressing to every sense. 
But he was anxious to try his new pur- 
chase. “All right, I'll come,” he an- 
swered. “Is the new chauffeur here?” 

The, valet coughed discreetly. “The 
new——? Oh, yessir! if that is the 
name, sir. And a rummy name it is, 
and the rummiest go I ever knew,” he 
added in a scandalized aside as he helped 
his master into his big fur coverall. 

“All right; go ahead,” he said, and 
away they rushed. “I say, do you think 
it’s safe to make’ quite such a pace in the 
darkness?” he inquired anxiously. 

“Quite safe.” 

The words were simple enough, but 
he started and peered anxiously across 
at his companion on the driving seat. 
He could make out nothing but a dark 
mass surmounted by a white peaked 
cap. “You have won some races in 
America, I understand!” 

“Yes.” 

“And you feel quite competent to 
drive in London?” 

“Quite.” 

“What nationality are you?” 

“American.” 


“How long have you been a chauf- 
feur ?” 

There was a perceptible pause and 
then, “I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! 
driven for?” 

“My father.” 

“Your father? 
are you?” 


Whom have you 


Why, then, how old 


No answer came. 

In that instant they had run under 
an electric light and caught a glimpse 
of each other’s face. 

“By jove! It’s little Lena!” muttered 
Mainwright, and then fell silent in sheer 
amazement. 

She slowed 
turned to him. “Let me tell you how 
it came about,” she said. “It was 
Marion. She sent me your address. 1 
did not know who you were. 
must believe that.” 

“Of course I believe it. You always 
did avoid me,” he answered, ruefully. 

She nodded in a gratified manner. 
“Well, I saw you under the electric 
light as you came out of the hall, but 
you did not see me in the fog, and I 
hoped to get back before you found 
out.” 


down the machine and 


Oh, you 


“But now I have found out. 
remember those 
Mountains ?” 

“IT am not likely to forget them, I 
should think,” she answered demurely, 
“considering who I met there.” 

“Ah, you mean—— ?” 


Do you 
the White 


days in 


“Marion Westley, of course.” 

“Oh, Marion. Yes, she is a dear good 
creature, still I do had 
said 

“Who?” 

“Why, me.” 

“You? The idea? Why should I re- 
member you?” 

“Ah, why, indeed?” he sighed. “1 
dare say you forgot all about me long 
ago. But I never forgot you, Lena, and 


wish you 





WHAT THE 
wouldn’t even look at any of the New 
York belles. 
fellow—he’d heard I was an heir to a 
title, | suppose, for he was a millionaire 
—who actually proposed to me for his 
daughter. It was but natural then that 
I would not even meet her.” 

“What was her name?” 
chauffeur, trembling. 

“His name? Qh, Barnes; 
Barnes. What is the matter?” 

Lena had grown very white. 


Why, there was one old 


asked the 
Jabez 


“Then it 
was you whom he meant,” she gasped. 
“T—I never asked your name, but I did 
not want to meet him—the Englishman 
—and so I ran away and came here and 


What the 


HORSEY 


Horsey 
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asked Marion to find me work, and I 
couldn’t be anything but a chauffeuse, 
and Marion sent me to you.” 

Half an hour later the fog had lifted. 
Marion Westley, glancing out of her 
office window in Litt'e Portland street, 
saw an American motor car glide up and 
stop at her door. There was a girl on 
the driving seat dressed in a big coat 
and a white peaked hat; a man sat be- 
side her. 

Marion sighed and then smiled. “It 
is quite right,’ she said to herself. “She 
will steer the car for Donald now and 
always, but he will not know it. So 
best for both.” 


One Said 


By * The Liweryman”™ 


«sy ADMIT that I was pretty sore on 

automobiles when they first came 
out,” confessed the red-faced man with 
the horseshoe-pin in his scarf. “But 
since my friend Binghammer here has 
explained their infinite superiority over 
—well, I don’t see how on earth I’ve 
managed to be content with horses all 
Why, just 
think, you don’t have to feed automo- 


these years, ‘deed I don't. 


biles or exercise ’em or shoe ’em or 


anything. 
can make an ordinary passenger loco- 


While, as for speed, you 


motive hide its headlight in shame. Of 
course, the smell of some of ’em is a 
bit overpowering at first, but if you go 
fast enough you can generally manage 
to keep in front of it. As I said, I don’t 
see how I’ve managed to get along 
without ofe.” 

The 
seemed lost in thought. 

“Say,” he continued in a 
utes, “isn’t it funny that no one has 
ever thought of having auto dogs? 
Now that they’ve solved the 
problem, why don’t they try the dog 


red-faced man paused and 


few min- 


horse 


don’t mean like 
mechanical toys you see 
I mean a sure 
with a 
pressed air bark attachment. 


problem? No, no, | 
little 
on Fourteenth street. 


those 


enough gasolene dog com- 
Some- 
thing that could be regulated by a rub- 
ber tube leash with a bulb on the end. 

“Just think of it. You could regu- 
late his speed and direction, and there’d 
never be any danger of his getting in 
You wouldn’t have to 
feed him. And during the summer, if 
didn't take to the 
country, you could store him with some 
furrier who would be only too glad to 
insure fleas moths. 
Great, isn’t it? I expect ’most any day 
now to read in my morning paper that 


fights. even 


you want to him 


him against and 


‘Willie Lightweight was seen on the 
avenue yesterday with his new racing 
auto-terrier, the 


Purple Towser,’ or 
that ‘Miss Dolly Dimpletoe was no- 
ticed in the Park exercising her re- 
cently imported motor-poodle, the Pink 
Fido.’ 

“Of course, there'll be accidents at 
first, just as there were with automo- 
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biles. I shouldn't be a bit surprised to 
hear ’most any minute that ‘While nine- 
year-old Lizzie Schlitz was playing with 
her sixteen pup power gasolene grey- 
hound, the dog exploded, inflicting 
slight wounds about the face. Lizzie’s 
face was cauterized, and the pieces of 
the dog were gathered up and taken to 
the junk pound.’ 

“There are naturally bound to be 
some accidents, but think of the great 
good that will eventually What? 
No, thanks, old man. I'm going down 
to look at a motor boat race this after- 
noon and wouldn't dare.” 


For the Protection of the Tires 


A constantly increasing number of 
motorists make it a practice to carry 
a spare tire with them on all occasions, 
in addition, in some cases, to an inner 
tube or two. They may go through 
an entire season without having to 
make use of either; but the possibilits 
of trouble is always present, and more 
than one man is superstitious enough 
to consider a spare tire a safeguard 
against punctures and all the other ills 
that the air-filled shoe is heir to. For 
these provident, looking into the future 
motorists, a tire covering now comes 
made of black leather, which laces over 
the tire, all the way around, thus en- 
veloping it completely. In its unpro- 
tected state the tire gets dirty and full 
of dust; besides this it is exposed to the 
hot sun and the rain, and its sides are 
chafed and worn from contact with the 
roof, tonneau body or other part of 
the car to which it is secured, but with 
the new cover all this is 
with. 


done away 


Inlet Valve Troubles 
One very frequent cause of small en- 
gines refusing to work is the derange- 
ment of the spring of the inlet valve. 
Sometimes this is caused through a 
broken spring, but much more frequent- 
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ly through the pin which holds the 
spring down and which passes through 
a slot in the valve stem coming adrift. 
The remedy for this is, of course, to 
either replace the spring or the pin, or 
both, as occasion requires. The diag- 
nosis which should lead a motorist to 
take out the inlet valve for examination 
is about as follows: The engine will 
suddenly stop, and on turning the start- 
ing handle there will be found to be no 
compression, while the engine will be 
heard exhausting at every revolution, in- 
stead of at every other revolution. The 
exhaust valve spring should be first ex- 
amined to make sure that it is working 
properly. If this is found right the nat- 
ural presumption then is that there is 
something wrong with the inlet valve, 
and it should, of course, be given atten- 
tion and a remedy. 


Dick’s Lament 

“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse!” cried Richard the Third, as he 
heard a peculiar noise. 

A little later, as he gathered himself 
together and crawled out of the wreck 
of the vehicle, he said: “What a chump 
I was to trust myself to one of those 
marked down steam stopabouts.” 

And Richard was 
home. 


ten miles from 


As It Is Now 

“What about Snaffle? 
him since my return.” 

“Oh, he has gone over to the great 
majority.” 

“What, dead?” 

“Nope. Sold his four-in-hand and 
bought a touring car.” 


Fate of the Fast One 
The scorcher scorched with all his might, 
His head o’er the steering wheel bent ; 
The brewery wagon hove in sight— 
Go ask the winds where the scorcher 
went. 


I haven’t seen 





Coming of the Popular Priced Car 


By Remington Vernam 


-_ how the ideal “cheap” car of 
the future will be produced, and 
the exact form it will take with the 
money it will cost and the length of 
time it will last, together with how much 
will be necessary to keep it running, 
are questions scarcely more answerable 
to-day than they were a year ago, even 
though the propounding of the question 
has no wise lessened nor the insistant 
demand of an answer weakened. 

Not that we have not progressed in 
that year, but by the very reason of 
rapid progression the problem, instead 
of taking a simplified form, increases in 
complexity when viewed in its entirety. 
In which direction should we look for 
our ideal? Is it that the one-time $5,000 
car will, in due course, descend and be 
obtainable for $500, or is it that from 
the vehicles at present classed as cycles 
a real car will be evolved at something 
approaching cycle prices? 

A light which to some will be new 
was thrown on the question by the rep- 
resentative of a leading firm of Conti- 
nental makers of engines and gearing 
only. 

Consulted in respect to increasing the 
engine power from 6 to 8 B. H. P., he 
quoted a price which was such a trifling 
advance on that which had been paid 
for the lower powered motor that the 
question naturally arose as to why, if 
8 H. P. could be had in a motor for 
practically the same initial cost as 6 
H. P., anybody should be silly enough 
Or, 
again, if 8 H. P. costs no more than 6 
H. P., then why should to H. P. cost 
more than 8 H. P.? 

The answer when you know it is sim- 
ple enough. 


to buy the lower powered engine. 


Transmission gearing and 
framing to convey the increased power 
from engine to road wheels are the chief 


factors in determining the price of the 
higher powered car. Then, again, any 
amount of money may be spent on a 
car of even small power in the direction 
of luxurious seating and upholstery. 

Standardization is, of course, the key 
which will ultimately open wide the door 
to serviceable cheapness; but how is a 
manufacturer of some new and hitherto 
unknown make of car to command a 
market for his production unless some 
distinctive feature is presented? Un- 
less, indeed, the one item of price could 
be so far reduced beyond that of com- 
peting makers of similar vehicles that 
no other recommendation to notice were 
needed. 

What appears to us an excellent plan, 
which might be copied with advantage 
by all and sundry, is the system used by 
at least one Continental concern, in us- 
ing one uniform size of cylinder, valves 
and other parts, obtaining the required 
horse power by duplicating the cylinders 
instead of by increasing the dimensions, 
that is to say, that a single cylindered 
car is of 6 H. P., the 11 H. P. is a double 
cylinder engine, and the 20 H. P. car 
has four cylinders. 
built under these conditions 
show many points all tending to sim- 
plicity, standardization, and cheapness, 
though they are not by any means what 
one would describe as low-priced ve- 
hicles. 


Cars 


The bore and stroke of all en- 
gines are exactly alike. such 
parts as pistons, piston rings, cylinders, 
valves, and, in fact, every part, will in- 
terchange, whether the car is of 6 or 20 
H. P., and it is at once evident, there- 
fore, how great a convenience this must 
prove to the user. 

The system is extended even further 
by making both inlet and exhaust valves 
identical in size, so that they are inter- 


Thus, 
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changeable, and, although it may be 
argued that the exhaust should be a 
bigger size than is necessary for the in- 
let, there can be no objection to increas- 
ing the size of a mechanical inlet valve 
to that of the exhaust. 

Another matter which might, and 
really should be, easily and finally set- 
tled, and which would vastly hasten the 
arrival of the cheap car so far as the en- 
gine construction is concerned, is the 
fixity of proportion between bore and 
stroke. In the cars mentioned, the bore 
is 90 mm., and the stroke 120, but in 
some makes these figures are nearly re- 
versed, yet it is obvious that both can- 
not be right, apart from other condi- 
tions, such as weight and size of fly- 
wheels, ratio of compression, etc. <A 
further simplification would be the adop- 
tion of a regular progression in cylin- 
der sizes, i. e., 80, 85, 90 mm. and so 
on, instead of the various fractional sizes 
now commonly encountered. 

The engine itself is no doubt the start- 
ing point in standardization of the car, 
because with fixed engine sizes the nec- 
essary transmission mechanism would 
quickly fall in line and be vastly cheap- 
ened, as well as being better propor- 
tioned to the work it is called upon to 
do. But when all, or even a part, of 
this is coming no one knows. 

Value of Competency 

The times when a car is what the 
French panne”—that is, 
broken still unpleasantly 
great. It is perhaps no exaggeration to 
say that fully 90 per cent. of these en 
pannements are embarrassing solely be- 
cause the repair men or the drivers are 
only superficially acquainted with the 
details of the mechanism, and conse- 
quently are unable to remedy matters at 
once. The thoroughly competent ma- 
chinist, the man who has helped to con- 
struct automobiles and is thus guided by 


“ce 


term en 
down—are 


a full knowledge, can, in the majority of 
cases, put his finger unerringly on the 
defective part and will have the machine 
running again in less time than it will 
take the “rule of thumb” man to try one 
thing after another until he stumbles 
upon the cause of the difficulty. 
Moss-Grown, but “O. K.” 

“We touring in the White 
Mountains this summer, and we came 
to a wide stream of water, and we could 
not see how we were going to get our 
car across it,” said the member with 
the big club badge on his cap. 

“Well, what did you do?” asked one 
of the rocking-chair chauffeurs. 

“Why, we just sat down and talked 
it over.” 


were 


Tempting Providence 


He kissed his wife and child good-by, 
And sadly turned away; 
A tear was glist’ning in his eye, 
His cheek was wan and gray. 
“Farewell,” he said, and looked the fear 
He could not well conceal, 
“IT go to make a record, dear, 
With my little steamobile.” 


Where Doubt & Wait had failed, and 
where 


The ruins of their enterprise 
Were scattered round in sorry heaps, 
Offensive to the public’s eyes, 
The firm of Hope & Try set up 
And hung their sign above the door. 
There stands a fine establishment 
Where failure’s ruins were before. 


Got There at Last 

In setting forth the advantages of his 
town a rural editor says: 

“Three of our leading citizens, after a 
life of earnest, industrious effort, were 
run over by a Willy boy in a big red 
automobile and received damages that 
made them independent.” 





Lamps 


By James 


lI’ you inquire into theoretical require- 

ments with regard to the illumina- 
tion of a vehicle running on unillumi- 
nated roads, you reach the conclusion 
that the road ahead of the vehicle should 
be illuminated for a distance sufficient 
for the driver to recognize a road ob- 
stacle far enough away for him to be 
able to avoid it. As the braking power 
of most motor cars is really phenome- 


and Their 


R_. Finney 


Light 


Another factor which necessitates the 
carrying of lamps at the front of a 
motor car is the fact that pedestrians, 
animals and vehicles on the road should 
be able to recognize the car from a dis- 
tance, and to clear the road in time to 
avoid being run over or coming into 
collision. Acetylene illumination has 
the advantage over all other systems 


since, while its luminous intensity per 


AN ACROSS THE CONTINENT “ROAD” 


nal, the distance which should be illumi- 
nated depends to a large extent upon 
the quickness of decision on the part of 
the driver. It is not possible to specify a 
definite standard for the size of burner 
as a function of the vehicle speed, since 
the efficiency varies according to the 
construction of the reflector, and it also 
depends upon whether the car is 
equipped with one searchlight and two 
side lamps, only two lamps, or only a 
searchlight. 


unit of flame surface is the greatest, it is 
still comparatively inexpensive. 

In this connection, an opinion, the 
essential requirements made of the il- 
luminating apparatus of a motor car, 
are those of Herr Neuberg, a scientific 
German who has gone into the matter 
in the usually thorough fashion of his 
kind. Herr Professor. 
these are the requirements: (1) The 
lamp must be of tasteful form; (2) the 
material used in the construction of the 


According to 
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generator must not be attacked by the 
acetylene gas ; (3) in the construction of 
the reflector no material (German sil- 
ver, for instance) must be used which 
suffers under the heat of the acetylene 
flame; (4) the lacquer with which the 
lamp may be coated must not suffer 
from the heat of the flame; (5) the at- 
tachment and locking mechanisms must 
be so constructed and attached that is 
is impossible for them to be lost or open 
during the run; (6) the generator must 
be provided with a safety valve; (7) pre- 
cautions must be taken that neither the 
gas passage, the water feed channel, 
nor the burner can get choked; (8) the 
generator must be easy to fill and to 
clean—the parts to be cleaned must 
have smooth walls; (9) the lamps must 
not extinguish in even the strongest 
wind, independent of direction of same ; 
(10) the cost price must be low; (11) the 
illuminating economy must be good; 
(12) in the case of interruptions in the 
gas consumption with full feed to the 
generator the economy must not be ap- 
preciably reduced, and the burner must 
resume operation immediately; (13) in 
the design of the lamps and the lamp 
brackets account must be taken of the 
vibrations produced by the motor and 
by running on uneven roads. 

Just how many lamps comply with 
these thirteen requirements Herr Pro- 
fessor very wisely refrains from saying. 


How to Use Sponge and Chamois 

Mud should never be allowed to 
harden on the painted surfaces of .a 
car, but should be removed immediate- 
ly after the vehicle is returned to the 
garage. If this is not done, spots will be 
left that cannot be effaced. Plenty of 
water should be used in cleaning the 
paint work, and it should be applied 
with a soft sponge, which must be im- 
mersed in the water frequently to free 
it from particles of grit, which will 


scratch the varnish. The sponge should 
be used as something to carry the wa- 
ter, and not as a thing with which 
to rub the varnished surfaces. When 
the car is thoroughly cleaned, the wa- 
ter remaining on the car may be re- 
moved with a chamois skin that has 
been rinsed in water and wrung out as 
dry as possible. Care should be taken 
to prevent the washing sponge and the 
chamois from collecting grease by 
touching any of the mechanism, other- 
wise a greasy stain will remain. 
Stopping on Slippery Asphalt 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in the past as to whether the rear 
wheel and brakes on the transmission or 
countershaft brake should be applied 
when skidding is feared, as in driving 
over slippery asphalt. As the differen- 
tial mechanism is the chief offender in 
skidding, however, and the side brakes 
if applied simultaneously direct on the 
rear wheels entirely nullify the action 
of the differential, is is safe to advise the 
use of the side brakes whenever side 
slip is feared. Of course, if the driver 
is willing to drive over slippery places 
at a speed sufficiently slow the brakes 
will seldom be required, and this course 
is the safest of all. 


Simple Circulating Pump Test 

If the operator of a gasolene car has 
reason to doubt the proper action of 
the circulating pump, he can test it in 
a ready way by feeling of the radiator. 
If the tubes are hot it is safe to assume 
that the water is circulating properly. 
If cold, either the supply of water is 
exhausted or the system is inoperative. 


He Ought to Know 


Giles—There is a fortune in building 
automobiles. 


Miles—How do you know? 
Giles—Because I put one there. 





How Accidents 
By Angus 


ECKLESS speeding is too com- 
mon with the majority of auto- 
mobile operators, but we believe that 
by far the worst offenders in this re- 
spect are irresponsible persons who ob- 
tain unauthorized use of automobiles 
and rush through streets and roads at 
a pace dangerous to all other users of 
the public highways. 
The annexed illustration shows a car 


APPEARANCE OF 


that had been taken, without permis- 
sion, out of a garage in East Orange, 
N. J., in the middle of the night and 
run for many miles for the entertain- 
ment of a liquor-loaded party of reck- 
until a sudden turn 


less men, 


over a rough trolley track broke one of 


young 


the wheels and precipitated a general 
smash. 

Retribution came quickly to the prin- 
cipal culprit, for he was pinned ‘under 
the overturned car and killed, while his 


Happen 


Sinclair 


three companions were tossed upon the 
hard roadway, receiving injuries likely 
to be life’s reminders of the dangers ot 
automobiling when liquor holds the 
steering wheel. 

It would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing more reckless than the actions 
which converted a fine automobile into 
the helpless wreck here shown. The 
car was running on a downward grade 


THE CAR AFTER THE ACCIDENT 


at a speed of about thirty-five miles 
an hour, when the operator realized that 
he had passed a side street into which 
he intended to turn. Without reducing 
speed he attempted to make a complete 
turn round, forcing the car into trolley 
tracks and curb. Explosions of two 
tires resulted from the shock, a rear 
wheel collapsed, and, according to the 
survivors, the front of the car seemed 
to bound into the air before it turned 


over. The sad feature about such oc- 
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currences is that so many reckless peo- 
ple are willing to risk a similar ending. 


Some Good Putty for Repair Work 

A quick, hard drying putty is best 
made of dry white lead mixed to the right 
consistency. with equal parts of coach 
japan and quick drying rubbing varnish. 
The putty that is elastic, and at the same 
time hard drying, contradictory as these 
terms would seem to be, is often badly 
needed in repair work, and to make which 
use: Whiting, four parts ; dry white lead, 
one part; litharge, one-fourth part; these 
ingredients to be mixed in boiled linseed 
oil to the proper consistency. 

For a white putty, when needed, eight 
parts of dry white lead, five parts soap- 
stone, one part oxide of zinc, three parts 
dry silica, offer good pigment ingredients. 
Mix in two parts pale rubbing varnish, 
one part light coach japan and one-half 
part each of bleached linseed oil and tur- 
pentine. 

The glazing putty to be used upon re- 
pair work can be made by reducing the 
common quick putty with turpentine to a 
free working condition with turpentine, 
coloring, of course, to meet requirements. 
Advice is often given to hammer putty 
to give it firmness and toughness. But in 
the light of latter day experience it is best 
not to hammer putty that is to be sand- 
papered. Hammering makes a putty 
tough and adds to the cost of sanding. If 
kept in water, mix the putty over in the 
hands before using to free it from mois- 
ture. In puttying repair work, or, for 
that matter, any kind of work, lay the 
putty on smooth and cover only the de- 
fects. Keep the cost of sanding down to 
the lowest possible point. 


A Hard Task 
“And you say you would die for me, 
George?” she said just as the big car 


turned slowly into the street where she 
lived. 
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“Die for 
deaths.” 

“You are a noble man, George.” 

“My darling, you do not know me 
yet.” 

“Well, dearest, I do not wish you to 
die for me, but I will tell you what 
you can do for me to show your af- 
fection.” And the big car was almost 
at her door. 

“What is it, my darling? Shall | 
pluck the stars from the cerulean dome? 
Shall I say to the sea, ‘Ha! ha! cease 
to flow, for my love wills it?’ Shall I 
tell yon bright and inconstant moon 
that is glinting the hilltops with her 
light that she must not shine on thy 
face too roughly—ha?” 

“No, George, no,” she _ smilingly 
said as she stepped from car to the 
sidewalk in front of her house. “I do 
not wish you to attempt such impossi- 
bilities. All I ask of you is this——’ 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“All I ask of you is this—don’t call 
again.” 


you! Yes, a thousand 


Unfavorable Impressions 


Once upon a time a man, who was 
traversing the public highway, saw a 
scorcher approaching him, and stood, 
intending to speak to the automobilist 
if he knew him; but when he saw that 
he was a stranger, he started on his 
way, though not quickly enough to get 
out of the way of the machine, which 
struck him, bruising him quite severely. 

Moral—Strangers 
us unfavorably. 


A Hard Way to Travel 


The way to success is long, 
And the way to success is steep, 
And wrecks of autos in its ditches lie 
In many a rusting heap. 


sometimes strike 


And many a turn it makes, 
And crossings are everywhere— 
But the maker traveling along, alack! 
Finds never a signboard there. 





Importance 


of 


Alignment 


By Terence Trenhoilme, M.E. 


TRIPPED of all the technical lan- 

guage it is covered with, briefly 
automobile is the 
power maker, the gear is the distribu- 
tor, and the hind wheels are the means 
of giving effect to the power gener- 
ated by the motor. In the course of 
the transfer of this power some por- 
tion is lost through mechanical causes, 
which is best understood by the term 
frictional resistance. 

It should therefore be the aim of all 
mechanical design to reduce to the 
lowest possible amount this 
power, and so to get a final output 
approximate to the initial. The re- 
sults shown are termed the mechanical 
efficiency of the machine. Judged from 
this standpoint, it is to be feared that 
the falls far short of the 
ideal. 


the engine of an 


loss of 


motor car 


This, in a sense, explains what is 
difficult to the comprehension of the 
ordinary man—why a car to do even 
moderate work at a fair speed requires 
such a large horse power. Yet, when 
that in 
much as 50 per cent. is lost from varied 


one considers some cases as 
causes in the transmission from engine 
to road wheels, the explanation is with- 
in sight. 

To approximate or proportion the 
amount of between the 
that the motor 
would be too difficult, and of a variable 
quantity, differing with the types of 


loss several 


parts convey power 


transmission, as, say, between a simple 


chain-driven gear to a bevel wheel 


drive, or a fixed axle to a live 
tating one. 


or Tro- 


It must not be assumed that no im- 
provements in this direction have tak- 
en place within recent years. If proof 
were needed that such is not the case, 
one need only recall the original 1,000 


miles trial of a few years ago in Eng- 
land. At the end of that tour experi- 
ments were made to test this point, 
and some startling results were given. 


Not one car showed less than 40 per 


cent. of power loss, and in one case— 
and that a well-known foreign-made 
vehicle—it was 80 per cent., though 
perhaps there was something abnor- 
mal to account for it. 

It is also worth noting—as the type 
has almost disappeared abroad 
where alone it ever had any following 
—the belt-driven cars showed about 54 
per cent. efficiency. When one remem- 
bers that this class of car was not par- 
ticularly distinguished for good work- 
manship, and was of a cheap type, it 


now 


suggests itself there was more in the 
belt drive than many people imagined. 

To consider one of the causes of this 
loss of power is the object of this ar- 
The subject is too technical to 
be treated other than in general terms, 
but it should be interesting, for the 
writer takes it that most users of motor 
cars have an interest in the anatomy 


ticle. 


of their cars somewhat akin to that of 
the doctor in his patient. 

sy the term under- 
stood the setting out, or leveling, of 
the component parts of the car where- 


by all possible causes for undue fric- 


alignment is 


tion are removed, and the power is 
distributed in as direct a way as is 
mechanically possible. In engineers’ 
shops the practice is invariably to work 
In the case of en- 
gines this runs fore and aft the cylin- 


ders: in machine work it is drawn on 


from a center line. 


the casting, and then center-punched 
to. retain its presence, and any mate- 
rial to be removed is carefully divided 
by means of the center line used as a 
gauge. 
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The importance of this is so marked 
that all of the smoothness in running 
when the whole engine is assembled is 
to be measured by the carefulness with 
which this lining out has been done. 
When one considers that a deviation 
of but one-sixteenth of an inch in the 
foot on a total length of, say, six feet 
will mean an error of upwards of a 
quarter of an inch, some idea may be 
gathered of the important bearing this 
point has on mechanical construction. 

Applying this idea to automobile 
building, we know that not only is 
there a thrust on the propelling parts 
in one direct line, but it is in a trans- 
verse direction also. That is to sav, 
at the point on the gear where the di- 


rect action of the motor ceases the 


power is further transmitted by the 
transverse line, or, in other words, to 
the road axle, which may be said to 
run at right angles to the center line 
of the drive. 

Therefore, an error of one quarter 


of an inch in a length of six feet will 
make a very considerable difference in 
the alignment or disposition of the 
driving wheels or axles. Its effects 
will, no doubt, appear only a little at 
first sight on the pitch line of the 
teeth, say, of a bevel gear, but if looked 
at a few months after use the results 
will begin to be more marked. It will 
be somewhat the same where chain 
transmission is used, only not quite so 
evident as the elasticity of the chain 
will take up some of the ill-effects, but 
all the same, the sprocket teeth will 
show a corner-wise wear, and so con- 
tinue until the chain has stretched suf- 
ficently to give the required amount of 
play. 

Makers no doubt think, and perhaps 
with some reason, that the arbor shaft, 
with its flexible, or give-and-take, 
knuckle joints, should correct any of 
these errors. Within limits it no doubt 
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will, but it is to be feared, judging by 
appearances, that some of the cars in 
use are put together with far too much 
dependence on the possibilities of this 
flexible shaft. Otherwise how can 
one explain the building of a 
chassis where the engine and gear 
box appeared to be set square to 
the frame, but with the propeller shaft 
tilted to quite an angle of 45 degrees 
—and more in one example—from the 
horizontal plane. The amount of pow- 
er such an arrangement will absorb 
would no doubt be interesting to test. 

If a gear box was made with the 
shafts set out in such a haphazard 
fashion, or if the motor itself was as 
incorrectly constructed, it would be a 
matter of some doubt if the whole 
mechanism would run at all. With 
such well constructed gear boxes and 
motors as are now the rule, the ex- 
tra labor involved in accurately setting 
them into position on the 
should, not be grudged. 

This labor might be still further less- 
ened if the practice of building engine 
and transmission gear on a self-con- 
tained base was more largely followed. 
It would not impair the flexibility of the 
structure, but would rather prove a 
means of bracing together the frame, 
and tend to prevent the whole getting 
out of alignment when in use. 

With a sensible wheel base, semi- 
elliptic springs, not too rigidly held 
either in fixed scrolls or equally use- 


chassis 


less shackles, but having a free means 
of expansion under stress, and fitted 
with pneumatic tires of suitable size for 
the weight to be carried, distortion of 
the frame should not be possible, even 
if the frame itself was made more rigid 
than at present. But one thing is 
quite certain: Unless all the moving 
parts, engine, gear, and axles are me- 
chanically constructed at the outset, 
and equally well set out on the chassis, 














no car so built will prove other than a 
failure and a disappointment. 


The practice in the engineering 


world at large is all tending to in- 
creased accuracy in design and con- 
struction, and the days of slip-shod 
work—when the remark was too often 





When the 





ERVOUSNESS is the direct cause 
of about nine-tenths of all the ills 
the owner of a motor car experiences 
the first time he is left alone with it. It 
is often necessary for the pioneer auto- 
mobilist in a community to be his own 
teacher aided only by such faulty and 
confusing literature as he may have run 
across. In such cases go at the thing 
systematically; don’t get rattled 
don’t permit yourself to doubt 
yourself or your car. 

First see that the water and fuel tanks 
are full, that the lubricators are charged 
and acting, and that there is a suffi- 
ciency of oil in the crank chambers, 
then before starting the motor see to the 
following : 


and 
either 


(1) That the brake is on; in most cars 
this is applied by pushing the brake 
lever forwards. In a few cars the brake 
lever is pulled towards the driver. 

(2) That the change-speed lever is in 
the “out of gear” notch; this is generally 
the second notch on the segment count- 
ing from the back. 

(3) That the throttle is open. 

(4) That the switch is on and the 
ignition retarded; this is most import- 
ant. 

(5) That the gasolene tap is open. 

(6) That the supplementary air inlet 
of the carburetter is shut. 

Turn the starting handle from right 


to left slowly at first. When the motor 


WHEN THE GAME IS NEW 





Game Is 


By * The Nowice”™ 
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to be heard, “It’s near enough; let it 
pass”—are fast disappearing. It would 
therefore be a calamity if motor con- 
struction should to be classed 
among those trades that more partic- 
ularly appeal to the tinker’s art and not 
to those that are really mechanical. 





have 









New 


is running, advance the sparking until 
the explosions from the engine are sharp 
and short, and the governor cuts in and 
out regularly. Then open the air inlet 
of the carburetter, and manipulate the 
throttle until the motor is working at 
its slowest and most silent point. 

Mount into the seat, place the left foot 
on the clutch pedal. Push the change- 
speed lever into the first or second notch 
forward of the neutral position. 
the brake lever. 

Allow the clutch pedal to rise slowly 
under the left foot, at the ‘same time 
pressing the accelerator pedal with the 
right foot to give the motor a chance of 
picking up speed. 


Release 


When the car is un- 
der way, release the accelerator and allow 
the motor to turn at its slowest speed 
and least noise. 

accelerator pedal. 


To gain speed press the 


To change speed, declutch lightly by 
depressing slightly the left pedal and 
push the change-speed lever one notch 
forward and allow the clutch to slowly 
slip in again. To drop to a lower speed, 
declutch the motor and allow the car to 
slacken its pace before pulling the speed 
lever one notch back. It is easier to 
change from a low speed to a high one 
than from a high to a low. 

To reverse, press on the clutch pedal, 
wait until the car has come to a complete 
stop, and then pull the speed lever to- 
Lift 


ward you and into the last notch. 








—— 


~F 
— 
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the left foot gently and the car glides 
backwards. Do not use your brakes 
more than you can possibly help. 

A good driver releases the clutch im- 
mediately he sees a necessity for slow- 
ing down, and does this some time before 
it is actually necessary, calculating on 
the momentum of the car to carry him 
up to the point at which he must stop 
the vehicle. 

A soft touch of the brake pulls up the 
car without jerk or jar. The man who 
rushes up behind a vehicle and jams on 
the brake suddenly is not a good driver. 
He injures the tires much more than is 
apparent at the time and is classed by 
really good drivers as an expensive in- 
competent. 

If a mechanic is addicted to this habit 
the owner will do well to warn him at 
once that if he continues in his bad 
habits he will be discharged. The man 
who does not have to pay for the tires 
of a vehicle is the one who is inclined to 
treat them badly. A tire should always 
be pumped up hard—it wears better, 
punctures less frequently, and lasts much 
longer than if soft. A common belief 
exists among chauffeurs that a soft tire 
is less liable to puncture, but that belief 
is the outcome of laziness, so don’t you 
be lead astray by it. 


Some Trouble Causers 


Owners are sometimes puzzled by a 
sudden loss of power apparent in their 


cars. In the case of automatic valves, 
the inlet valves are very frequently 
the source of this loss. It must be 
remembered that the temper of the 
valve springs is not a certain quantity, 
since it is liable to be affected by the 
heat. The inlet valves should be sus- 
pected and inspected first of all. 

The best method of getting at an 
unknown trouble, e. g., loss of power, is 
to figure out the different probable 
sources of trouble one by one, as by this 


method the cause of the difficulty can 
always be found. After trying and re- 
newing, if necessary, the inlet valves, do 
likewise with the exhaust, and while you 
are dealing with the exhaust examine the 
timing and make sure that this has not 
been interfered with. Next pass on to 
the batteries and see if they are fully 
charged, or at any rate, if they are show- 
ing four volts. Many a time have weak 
batteries been found to be at the bottom 
of an “unknown trouble” which has 
worried an owner in to a repairer’s. 

Unless the car is missing fire badly 
the contact may be left alone, as this 
cannot alter; but, of course, if the car 
has been in other hands, it is well to see 
that the firing cam is correctly set. The 
carburetor is another thing which, un- 
less it is either stopped up, or floods, 
cannot alter itself. A thorough cleansing 
of a carburetor with gasolene is, how- 
ever, a very good thing about once in 
so often. Recently, loss of power has 
been frequently caused by indifferent 
gasolene. This is more noticeable in the 
smaller cars (up to about h-h. p. two- 
cylinder) than is the larger four-cylin- 
der cars. 


Heavy Gasolene and the Float 


The difficulty of starting with gaso- 
lene of too great a density is generally 
wholly attributed to the slow vaporiza- 
tion. There is another cause which 
conduces to the same end. The heavy 
gasolene causes the float to float high- 
er than usual. and, consequently, brings 
the needle valve into action too soon, 
so that the supply is cut off before the 
level of the gasolene has reached the 
point where it gives the best results. 
Under such conditions, of course, it 
takes considerable suction to draw the 
supply of gasolene through the nozzle, 
with the very natural result that there 
is difficulty in getting sufficient engine 
speed up by hand to start the motor. 





Berry’s 


Business 


Automobile 


By Frank M. Bicknell 


‘*w VE often thought it would be in- 

teresting to know,” said the socia- 
ble passenger reflectively, “whether 
Undertaker Berry dared originate his 
automobile hearse, 
cealed beneath his 


he con- 
exterior a 
keen sense of humor, or a total lack of 
it. It would also be of interest if a stu- 
dent of human nature tell us 
whether a sense of humor and a sense 


because 
solemn 


would 


of the fitness of things in general go 
together as a rule, and whether a defi- 
ciency in each is commonly to be found 
in the same make-up.” 

“You may search me,” said the pudgy 
passenger who had “drummer” written 
all over him, “philosophophizin’ ain’t in 
my line—not any.” 

“If there’s a story in your head let’s 
have it out,” suggested the passenger 
who feared he might be going to be 
seasick, grasping at a chance to get 
his mind off himself a few minutes. 

The sociable passenger cast an inquir- 
ing glance around the smoking-room to 
appraise the sense of the meeting, and, 
seeing the floor was his, pressed a but- 
ton and responded: 

“Why, certainly, Owgoost, set ’em 
up for the crowd, will you.” 

The steward produced refreshment 
in liquid form, and, everybody having 
moistened, the sociable passenger be- 
gan his narration with the candid admis- 
sion: 

“T won‘t attempt to deny that the no- 
tionof anautomobile hearse might shock 
one of your old-fogy communities of the 
effete East, but in a live, up-to-and- 
ahead-of-date town like Pushopolis, 5S. 
D., the conditions and the temper of 
the public mind are essentially differ- 
ent. Inthe pioneer days of Pushopolis, 
when we averaged three guns within 
easy reach of every inhabitant, and at 


least a couple more for a general alarm, 
the size of our population was liable to 
violent fluctuations, but after the quick- 
pulling, rapid-firing era had passed, and 
nature was allowed to deal mostly un- 
assisted with the duty of retiring our 
citizens from circulation at fit and prop- 
er times, our atmosphere became too 
salubrious to support more than one 
artist in the undertaking line. Conse- 
quently, when Berry arrived with his 
money in his pocket and his prospects 
all ahead of him, he saw the vital—or 
we might say deadly—necessity of be- 
ing original if he wished to cut any sort 
of figure beside Graves, the man who 
for more than three-years had had an 
undisputed scoop in putting away Push- 
opolitans. So he took rooms on a 
Main fitted 
them up with a chastened gorgeousness 


prominent street corner, 
that called forth universal admiration, 
displayed on his big windows the leg- 
end, ‘MORTUARY IMPRESSARIO,’ 
and blossomed out with a magnificent 
ebony and plate-glass automobile hearse 
made specially for him in Chicago. 

“It so chanced that Berry had seized 
The auto- 
mobile fever had become a rampant epi- 


the psychological moment. 


demic in Pushopolis, and the first public 
appearance hearse as a feature 
of our Fifth Anniversary parade aroused 


unbounded enthusiasm. 


of his 


A week later 
old Cephas Stickney, one of our lead- 
ing citizens, died at less than an hour’s 
notice. He was president of our auto- 
mobile club, and the members voted to 
give him a motor funeral. Ceph was a 
widower with no other family than some 
scores of nephews and nieces who were 
principally concerned for the prompt 
reading of the will, and had no preju- 
dices as to the particular pattern of the 


obsequies. We held them in the big- 
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gest church in town, and all went oft 
decorously as per schedule—up to a 
certain point. The time came for the 
cortege to leave the church en route for 
the cemetery. 
vate runabouts, racers and touring- 
cars, and eleven livery autos, the latter 
furnished free as an ad 6y our new cab 
company. Each of these took in its 
allotment of mourners, and drew off at 
the side of Main street to wait for the 
leading feature to take its place at the 
head of the line. 

“Gentlemen, I don’t know how it 
happened’”—the narrator paused to eye 
each of his listeners in turn, as if to im- 
press upon him the impropriety of 
doubting the truth of what was to fol- 
low—“and I have no theory to advance, 
unless that the envious Graves, who 
had shortly before been seen examining 
it very closely, was in some way at the 
bottom of it, but at a critical moment 
the automobile hearse, which had be- 
haved with the meekest decorum during 
its trial trip in the anniversary parade, 
seemed suddenly to forget the sober 


There were sixteen pri- 


traditions of its kind and the solemn 
function in which it was now engaged. 
Just after the casket had been lodgéd 
in its interior, and before Berry could 
climb upon the seat, the vehicle made a 
premature start without guide or con- 
trol. Berry chased frantically after it, 
but it took the bit in its own teeth, gath- 
ered marvelous headway, and distanced 
him in the first heat. 

“For a block or so it kept a tolerably 
straight course, then it fell off a point 
or two, and finally began to wander all 
over the width of the roadway, like a 
boozy clubman trying to walk home at 
two o’clock A. M. Meanwhile the other 
drivers saw it coming, and realized that 
it was bound to have all the space it 
wanted if it took all there was. The 
only thing left for them to do was to 
get out of the game, so every man jack 
of ’em turned on the juice and hit the 
trail for ‘most any old address within 
reach, at a gait that wouldn’t have 
shamed an international Gordon Ben- 
nett cup competition. But the runaway 
was feeling its oats, and did its prettiest 
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to keep up with the procession. For 
the next five minutes it zigzagged about 
in the most unexpected manner, and 
kept everybody guessing where it was 
going to head for next. All the chauf- 
feurs got hopelessly rattled, and at the 
end of that five minutes the frisky 
hearse had either smashed up or stam- 
peded things so that the whole out‘4t 
looked as if it had been through a St. 
Louis-or-bust tour. 

“Having accomplished this much, the 
four-wheeled fiend directed its attention 
to other matters. It visited a drug-store 
and shivered a big window to atomic 
fragments, pulverized an ambulant 
lunch-cart, demolished a Dago fruit- 
stand, broke in the face of the statue 
of Hiram B. Gunn, founder of Push- 
opolis, obliterated a drinking-fountain, 
scraped the gloss off the facade of the 
First National Bank, and ended its in- 
iquitous attempt at running amuck by 
careening gaily up on to a pile of brick 
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before an unfinished building, and tip- 
ping ingloriously over. 

“Well, the whirring of the wheels in 
the air jarred open the doors, the casket 
slid out, the cover came off, and o 

“Please spare us the unpleasant de- 
tails,” implored the passenger who 
feared he was going to be seasick. 

“And old Stickney,” finished the nar- 
rator, imperturbably, “popped out yell- 
ing murder in the first degree.” 

“Ah! he wasn’t dead, then,’ said the 
pudgy passenger. 

“Not enough to hurt him; the demise 
was a fake. He had sunk into a sort of 
trance, and the jolting of the automo- 
bile on its rampage brought him out 
again. His heirs-expectant were mad, 
but I reckon he himself was glad, for 
he cheerfully made good the expense 
for damages of the 
orgy.” 

Then Owgoost officiated, while si- 
lence fell in great chuncks. 


whole delirious 


Automatic 


By “*Gensioner™ 


HE inlet 
valve has been subjected to se- 


mechanically operated 
vere criticism at the hands of not a few 
whose experiments with it have ended 
in failure. I therefore propose within 
the limits of this brief article to weigh, 
in a perfectly impartial spirit, the pros 
and cons of the automatic valve in its 
most perfect form as compared with its 
rival the mechanically operated valve. 
The atmospheric valve is certainly the 
simpler, while being cheaper to manu- 
facture, and, be it mentioned, particu- 
larly favorable to efficient carburation ; 
but on the other hand, it opens after a 
certain definite pressure has been 
reached, and is slack in closing. It also 
possesses the objectionable propensity 
of sticking, and, moreover, depends on 


the perfect adjustment of the spring. 
In a multi-cylinder motor this adjust- 
ment of the spring should be identical 
in each cylinder, since if the tension of 
the spring prove insufficient, the valve 
will obviously not close rapidly enough 
(thus permitting the gases to escape on 
the compression stroke), subsequently it 
will be forced violently against its seat, 
with an attendant risk of damage. 

If, on the other hand, the tension of 
the spring be too great, it resists the in- 


rush of mixture, and, consequently, im- 
pairs the power of the motor. 
siderable is the effect of the tension on 
the spring that certain constructors have 
in the past profitably turned it to advan- 


So con- 


tage for governing the engine. More- 
over, the inertia of the valve becomes 
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more pronounced as the speed of the 
motor increases, to the detriment of the 
volume of the intake, whilst the metal- 
lic noise of the valve is particularly ob- 
jectionable. 

Let us now look into why the auto- 
matic valve lends itself particularly to 
efficient carburation. The valve leaves 
its seat as soon as the vacuum in the 
cylinder exceeds the tension of the 
spring; its lift is, consequently, sudden, 
permitting a considerable inrush of mix- 
ture, when after closing it repeats this 
operation several times in rapid suc- 
cession during the suction stroke. The 
demand on the carburetter is, therefore, 
pulsative, or intermittent, but the speed 
cf the mixture emitted from the car- 
bureter is always relatively high. 

The mechanically operated valve, on 
the other hand, only permits of a more 
protracted intake of mixture, the flow 
of which is for the time continuous, and, 
consequently the demands on the car- 
buretter are more exhausting, rendering 
the question of satisfactory carburation 
far more difficult of solution. 

This would perhaps explain the rea- 
son why those who have failed to ob- 
tain satisfactory results with the me- 
chanically operated valve have had to 
abandon it in despair, while others have 
in obedience to the popular demand sup- 
plied it commercially. 

From the above it seems to me only 
fair to infer that the mechanically ope- 
rated valve is excellent in operation, 
provided its demands are satiated by a 
carburetter adapted to its peculiar 
needs; the power developed is directly 
proportionate to the speed of the motor ; 
it is precise in operation, seeing that it 
opens and closes at the psychological 
moments; it can be made interchange- 
able with the exhaust valve; it does not 
stick; it is stronger weight for weight; 
and the trivial mechanical complication 
which it entails (since it is merely a repe- 


tition of the construction necessary for 
the exhaust) is after all scarcely worthy 
of mention. 


Makes the Walls 
If a microscope is used on even the 
smoothest surface turned out by man, 
it will be seen that no matter what the 
surface under inspection is it is full of 
inequalities. Pure flake graphite is said 
to fill these irregularities, substituting 
for it a veneer-like coating of great 
smoothness and endurance. The graph- 
ite may be introduced into the cylinder 
of an automobile by placing a very 
small quantity of it in the crank case— 
not over a teaspoonful to each quart of 
oil used. When the engine is standing 
the graphite will settle in the oil, but 
once it is in motion, enough of the 
graphite is stirred up to fill all the pores 
of the cylinder walls. 


Smooth 


Out in Nebraska 

“Do these racing automobiles give 
you farmers much trouble?” asked the 
tourist. 

“No end uv it! It’s got so now that 
when we see a dark, funeral-shaped 
cloud approaching we don’t know 
whether to run fer a gun or a cyclone 
cellar!” replied the gentle ruralist as he 
pocketed the dollar bill the tourist had 
paid him for the loan of a needed mon- 
key wrench. 


Almost Fired 
Visitor (to Sing Sing)—Poor fellow! 
You say you were put here for only 
scorching? 
Fire Bub—Yes, lady. S’hellup me 
cracious! der goots vas hardtly tam- 
aged. 


Useless Questions 


“So th’ automobile killed 
brother. Did it run over him?” 

“Naw; it ran up his back and choked 
him.” 


you: 





From Dawn 


to Twilight 


By C. A. Stein 


T was 5:10 A. M. on a Sunday morn- 
ing when Mr. Hildebrand and my- 
self left Springfield for a trip to Boston 
—it was 7:50 P. M. the same day when 
Springfield. These 
brief facts refer to the actual results of 
a day’s trip through a greater portion 
of the “Bay State” and they eloquently 
testify to the fast efficiency of the 7 
H. P. car that carried us safely and 
speedily all the way. 

A succession of small towns, hills and 
lakes—the scenic 
changing and delightful one, with here 
and there a prosaic factory building at- 
testing to man’s tireless activities in the 
midst of nature’s charms and Worcester 


we were again in 


panorama an ever- 


was reached, 55 miles away. 
pearance in that city was coincident with 


Our ap- 


the hands on the big city hall clock 
pointing to a quarter to eight, showing 
that we were losing no time. 

The roads we had just traversed in 
the half a hundred and more miles we 
had covered were quite good, except- 
ing those in the vicinity of Palmer and 
Warren, where there were stretches of 
soft, muddy roads alternating with fine, 
hard macadam dirt highways. The first 
first portion of our century run had al- 
ready been completed—two hours be- 
fore church time! 

After a fine breakfast enjoyed at the 
New Park House, a stone’s throw from 
city hall, with particular zest after an 
early morning ride, we considerately fed 
a sturdy little “Stevens Duryea” with 
three gallons of gasolene at Harring- 
ton’s auto station as a reward for its 
reliable, steady and splendid perform- 
ance in carrying us to Worcester, and 
left that attractive city, starting at 9:20 
A. M. for Boston. 

From the time we crossed Lake Quin- 
sigamond, a mile outside of Worcester, 


to the time we rolled into Boston, al- 
most an even 50 miles away, our car 
simply “tore up things” 
flew like a bird. 


and literally 
No doubt we exceeded 
the speed limit on those model macadam 
highways, miles in length, which con- 
nected such beautiful sections as North- 
boro, Southboro (where the famous St. 
Mark’s School proudly bids defiance to 
its rivals from a commanding eminence), 
South Framingham and Natick, but who 
wouldn't. Many a ponderous car of 
’steen horse power was “cleaned up” on 
the road by our sure enough 8 even 
H. P., even though the other machines 
were but mere specks on the horizon 
when first we spied them. 
class of 


The other 
locomotion, represented by 


farmers’ wagons and buggies, was in- 


clined to but churlishly concede the way 
for the new “King of the Road’’—just 


in a spirit of pure cussedness, too, as we 
considerately slowed up when meeting 
wagons and conveyances drawn by the 
equine predecessors of horseless car- 
riages. 

At Boston, where we arrived at 11:50 
A. M., we partook of a fine dinner at the 
Thorndyke Hotel, near the Commons, 
and again fed the 
three more gallons of gasolene. 


with 
Over 
100 miles traversed on six gallons of 
gasolene: more than our most truthful 
advertisement claims! Boston had a 
sort of “dog day” atmosphere; rows 
upon rows of mansions in the residential 
districts being tightly boarded up for 
the summer, while the heat cruelly radi- 
ated from the asphalt pavements. We 
had a few brushes with the ubiquitous 
trolley cars Soston, and 
verily “left them at the post”—though 
their speed was rather unlimited too! 
The inner man repaired and the auto- 
mobile O. K. in way, at 1:45 


automobile 


going into 


every 
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P. M. we started to retrace our steps on 
the home stretch. 

Quickly bowling through towns, vil- 
lages, etc., the auto chortling with glee, 
or purring in its calm, composed man- 
ner, according as its speeds were being 
called for, it seemed but a very short 
time and Worcester was again reached. 
Time of arrival, 4:35 P. M., a ten-min- 
ute stay; our car had another three- 
gallon gasolene swallow, and we were 
off for the “City of Homes.” 

The rest of the trip was devoid of 
incident, the main features being the 
beautiful regularity of our car in skim- 
ming over the varying road surfaces, 
being skilfully directed in its doing so 
by Mr. Hildebrand, and a sudden vio- 
lent rain storm, which resembled in its 
emphatic pattering a miniature cloud 
burst. The big, frequent drops, which 
felt rather good on our sun-exposed 
faces, were frustrated in their plans of 
mischief by the practical, comfortable 
hood which we drew up, and upon which 
the rain clicked musically for a number 
of miles, while we ran on as comfortable 
and unconcerned as you please. The heat 
charged atmosphere had been bene- 
ficently cooled off by the shower, so we 
really enjoyed going through the rain 
belt inhaling the ozone with which it was 
charged. Though we really “loafed” 


THE PACKARD DOING A THOUSAND MILES WITHOUT STOPPING 


home, going out of our way six miles be- 
sides, we arrived in Springfield in good 
time for a first-class steak and acces- 
sories, which were indulged in at the 
Worthy Hotel, from 7:50 P. M. until 
the clock recorded another hour. 

So ended our run of over two hun- 
dred miles, traveled from “sunrise to 
sunset” ina little runabout of 7 H. P. 
that for all around automobile virtues, 
and a plenitude of them, too, cannot be 
excelled. Our trip tested every quality 
of the car, with the exception of its hill- 
climbing ability, of which desirable prop- 
erty ‘the Stevens Duryea has given 
ample proof on many mountain roads. 

Our long trip conclusively 
demonstrates that you need never “hug 
your home town” when driving a well 
made car such as ours was, and that 
you can go touring over hill and dale 
with the same chance of success in even 
a 7 H. P. American car—if you get the 
right make—as you can in the biggest 
and most expensive motor carriages 
which human skill, knowledge and in- 
genuity have thus far created and de- 
vised. In fact, as the poet of the party 
put it in praising our Stevens-Duryea: 


day's 


No jolting, no jar, 

In this tried and true car; 
It goes fast, it will last, 

In fact—it’s a Star. 


IN 29h. 53 m. 57 3-58 





The 


Owner 


of 


Many 


By Angus Sinclair 


HE 


selling a 


matter of 
big 
touring car to James 
B. Brady appeared to 
event of 


be an ex- 


traordinary import- 
New York 
city last month. The 
office of the AurTo- 


MOBILE MAGAZINE is 


ance in 


a place where many 
people love to linger, 
seeking for news or 
imparting . informa- 
tion about what is going on in the 
automobile world. One day a visitor 
that broke 
through the sweat of the day’s humidity 


came in bathed in smiles 
and whispered the intelligence that he 
“had just sold a Mercedes to ‘Diamond 
Jim.’” Before the day closed two other 
visitors happened 
told the 


same joyful tale of 


in and 


effecting a sale ot 
the kind of 
motor the 


same 

car to 
same gentleman. 

I was aware that 

oO ] d friend 

had taken 

enthusiasti- 


m j 

Brady 
very 
cally to automobil- 
ing since his ship 
of fortune had 
but the 
purchase of three 


come in, 
expensive foreign 


cars within one 


day seemed a bit 
too much for even 
so generous a pat- 
ron of automobil- 
ing as Mr. Brady, 
so I sallied forth in 


search of the truth. I found my old 
friend undergoing the simultaneous at- 
tentions of a barber and of a bootblack 
while eating a light lunch, an example 
of time utilizing thoroughly character- 
istic of the man; but with it all he was 
ready to receive me with his old-time 
cordiality. He the 


Mercedes and 


confessed to pur- 
invited 
me to ride out with him, an invitation | 
readily accepted. 


chase of a new 


Mr. Brady is owner of half a dozen 
automobiles and uses them more for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to his friends 
than for his own amusement, which is 
another characteristic of the man, who 
is one of my oldest friends in New York 
and for whom ] the warm- 
est regard for his many fine qualities. 


entertain 


Our acquaintance began away back in 
the days when I was a very humble sub- 

editor and Brady 
railroad 
first 
meeting was at a 


was a 
man. Our 
railroad club and | 
have never forgot- 
ten the cordial in- 
vitation I received 
to “come and see 
us and we will give 
you all the point- 
ers we can about 
what is going on 
among railroad 
Mr. Brady 


prov ed as got <] as 


men.” 


his word and later 
on he gave me 
many 
that 


pointers 
worked 
into articles. 

Soon 


were 
after our 
first meeting he 
went into the rail- 


James B. Brady 


7OI 
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road supply business, in which he made 
a grand success from the start through 
the forces of native energy and the ca- 
pacity to make and hold friends, which 
His 


surplus earnings Mr. Brady put into en- 


he possesses in an unusual degree. 


terprises which his keen judgment de- 
cided upon as sound, so he is now a rich 
man with no one to thank but himself 
and well able to buy two or a dozen au- 
tomobiles, just 
him. 
Like 


hobby which, in his case, is the collect- 


as inclination tempts 


most men Mr. Brady has a 


ing of diamonds. While jewelry sel- 


dom adorns his person, Mr. Brady is 
said to have an almost unrivaled collec- 
tion of diamonds which he sometimes 
shows to friends. On this account he is 
quite often differentiated from others of 
his family 


name by the prefix of his 


hobby. Another of Mr. Brady’s desires 
is to be the best dressed man in town. 
In this he seems to achieve the same de- 
cided success which he has reached in 
other directions. 

James B. Brady is.a big hearted, gen- 
ecrous man, and the greatest pleasure he 


} 


derives from the possession of automo- 


MAGAZINE 


biles, horses and other mediums of en- 


tertainment is in lending them to his 
“1 
i 


i 
gain much from the interest Mr. Brady 


many friends, and automobiling w 


has taken in it. 
How to Change Gears 
When changing from the low to the 
high speed the changing should be done 
very quickly and the 


resp msive 


firmly, but, at 
with a_ light, 
Advancing from the high to the 
low need not be so quickly done, though 
you should be 


same time, 


touch. 


the 
down to 


very careful that 
speed of the car is first brought 
the 


change it to. 


speed which you are about to 


There is no need to re 
tard the sparking when advancing to a 
high speed, unless the gradient where it 
rather 


is undertaken is steep for the 


change and the engine begins to labor 


Not Enough Room 
School Teacher—Willie, 


easier for a camel to go through th: 


why is it 


eye of a needle than for a rich man t 

enter into the kingdom of heaven? 
Willie—Because the 

ing in his automobile. 


rich man's 





Over 


the 


Border 


By Winthrop E. Scarritt, President _Automobile Club of America 


EFORE Mr. Dill and I started on 

our automobile trip through 

upper New York and into and through 
Canada, you were good enough to say 
that you would like to have some ac- 
count of the and | unwise 
enough to promise you what you asked 
for. 


tour, was 
Now we are 
safely back, I re- 
deem my promise 
by sending you 
this brief sketch of 
our trip: 

Mr. Dill and I 
each had a White 
touring car, and a 
skilful mechanic 
accompanied each 
car. At Water- 
ford, N. Y., we 
were entertained 
by the Kavanaugh 
brothers, who are 
the proprietors of 
the large 
wear knitting fac- 
tory at that place. 
Mr. Chas. H. Kav- 
anaugh accompan- 
ied Mr. Dill to 
Saratoga, while | 
had the 
of having his 


under- 


pleasure 
brother Frederic, 
who is the popular 
sheriff of that county, as my guest over 
the same road. For eight miles out of 
Waterford there is as fine a piece of road 
as may be seen anywhere in this coun 
try. This is all due to the initiative of 
Mr. Frederick Kavanaugh, who had a 
hard struggle to get the good-roads ball 
rolling in his‘county. Mr. Kavanaugh 
sheriff of 
county, and so | suppose it 


stated, the Saratoga 


1S, as 


is but nat- 


ural that our party should visit the jail 
at Ballston, which we 
model institution. 


found to be a 
One of the prisoners 
was a clean-faced, boyish-looking indi- 
vidual, and he was awaiting trial for 


murder. We were not sorry to be in 


the sunlight again, and were soon speed- 


ing on our way to 
Saratoga. 

On the outskirts 
of Saratoga one of 
the rear outer 
tubes burst with a 
bang equal to the 
noise of a giant 

We 
ran into Saratoga 
on the 


firecracke r 

rim, with 
every small boy 
“Flat 
tire! flat tire! flat 
After a fine 
dinner and taking 
onagenerous 
( f Ci yn- 


water, 


shouting, 


tire!” 


supp ]\ 
gress we 
started on our way 
for Fort William 
Henry, over roads 
which were fairly 
About the 


middle of the af 


good. 
ternoon long- 
threatened rain 
began to fall. We 
were equipped for it, however, and with- 


Mrs. Scarritt Driving 


out further incident arrived at the beau- 
tiful Fort William Henry Hotel. The 
next morning ushered in one of those 
feel 


thankful that you are alive. The air was 


glorious days which make ul 


clear and crisp; the waters of the beau- 
tiful lake sparkled 
light. The fleecy 


white-winged ships, drifted silent] 


in the morning sun- 


clouds, like great 


v down 
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The Flower of the Flock 


the horizon. The sky above us was a 
perfect blue. The rain had laid the 
dust, and the roads were in fine condi- 
tion. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we 
arrived at Buck’s point. There we spent 
a couple of days with friends enjoying 
the beautiful scenery in that delightful 
country. 


Our next stopping place was Au Sa- 


ble, to reach which we passed over 
“roads” which are a disgrace to our 
modern civilization— 


sand axle-deep: ruts 


up to the hubs. There 
were some hills which 
seemed to go up as 
straight as the pictures 
show 


Tacob’s ladder 


went. Nevertheless 
our tired and hungry 
party fine ac- 
commodations at the 
Hotel Au Sable. 

The 
we did the 


found 


morning 


lamous 


next 


chasm and succeeded 
in getting some excel- 
lent photographs. We 


lingered at this de- 


: 


lightful spot until after luncheon, when 
we struck the road again, up through 
Plattsburg to Rouse’s Point, the cross- 
ing line into Canada. We reached this 
place about six o'clock on Saturday 
evening, July 16. We found very com- 
fortable quarters and a hospitable re- 
ception at the Montgomery House. Mr. 
C. W. Myers, the genial and courteous 
United States Customs officer, is an en 
thusiastic automobilist and 
finest Winton I ever saw. 


drives the 
To him Mr. 
Dill and myself are indebted for numer- 
ous courtesies. 

The next day we left the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes and turned the 
prows of our cars (if cars have prows) 
toward Montreal. It seems that there 
is a choice of two roads between Rouse’s 
Point and Montreal. As luck always 
got on the bad road. The 
jolts and bumps of that journey will 
About 
three o'clock, when the Canadian sun 


has it, we 
long linger in our memories. 


was pouring down upon us, another out- 
er tube went by the board, or perhaps 
I should say, bang. Now that Cana- 
dian sun seemed to me to be a lot hotter 
than the States. At 


chauffeur, 


sun in the least 


Brown, the said so, and 


Miss Dill, Famous as a Motor Driver 





OVER 


DOWN INTO THE 


Brown is a good judge of suns, as 


as of tires and and other 


Cars 
besides. 


\bout seven o'clock the spires of the 


Cathedral of Montreal loomed upon our 


vision. Beside the road flowed the ma 


jestic St. Lawrence. It was a picture 
Soon we wer 
Victoria 
Bridge, 2} miles in length, and ten min 


long to be remembered. 


speeding over the famous 


utes later brought us to the famous 
Windsor Hotel. 

Next morning we had a call from Mr. 
A. J. B. De Corriveau, the President of 
the General 
Montreal. 
the most 


Mr. De 


prominent 


Corriveau is one of 
automobilists in 


Canada. He placed his garage, with all 


THE 


Automobile Company of 


BORDER 


WILDERNESS 


its facilities, at our disposal. He as 


sisted us in getting our trunks and 


1 


things through the Custom House. In 


the afternoon he gave us a ride over 
Montreal in a fine specimen of the Re 
nault car. Any American automobilist 
who goes to Montreal will find an en 
Mr. De 


h m 


thusiast in Corriveau, and one 


give and cordial 


who will hearty 
welcome. 
The trip through Canada was without 


‘7 he 


on the average, about like our country 


unpleasant incidents roads are, 
roads through Indiana and Illinois. It 
is said, “Blessed is that country which 


has no history.” Equally may it be 


said, “Blessed is that automobilist who 


has very little of unusual incident to re 
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4 4 


*S 


/irth Star Wh, 


pan”) 


“iA Sige Pf Bx 
Jikivg Hap 


late on his journey.” This means that 
his car works finely, that the weather is 
good, that “every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile.” The day we left 
Quebec I shall long remember as one 
of the hottest in my ex- 
Surely it 
that 
Canadian sun had it in 


perience. 


seemed to me 


for American travelers. 
Mr. Dill tried to take a 
photograph of my car 
just before leaving the 
Chateau Frontenac. 
The picture of the car 
is pretty fair, bit you 
can scarcely recognize 
the people on account 
of the perspiration run- 
ning off of 
streams. 

After 


them in 


visiting the 


sights of Quebec, notably the monu- 
ment erected on the spot where Wolfe, 
the gallant soldier, fell victorious; also 
the shrine of St. Anne at Beaupre, and 
the Montmorency Falls, we crossed the 
St. Lawrence river to Levis and began 
our journey southward through the 
Province of Quebec toward the Maine 
border. As you know, it is a favorite 
adaptation of mine of a famous quota- 
tion, “Man proposes, but the automo- 
bile disposes.’ Twenty-three miles south 
of Quebec, on a gentle hillside, the car 
quietly slowed down and came to rest. 
I thought of grandfather’s clock, and 
wondered if it had stopped “never to go 
again.” Investigation showed that a 
rear axle had sheared off, and, as Brown 
It was a 
habit of Brown's not to say much, but 


said, “We are up against it!” 


what he said was always terse and to the 
point. 

Well, here we were, landed in a for- 
eign country, mot speaking the lan- 
guage, with a stalled automagbile on a 
hillside, and night coming on apace 
Nevertheless it was not our first expe 
rience, and so we made the best of the 
What with the little French 
that I could talk, and the little, English 
that a Canadian farmer could talk, we 


situation. 


Mr and Mrs. Dill 





O} THI! 


ER 


MODERN 


succeeded in arriving at an understand 
ing whereby, with the aid of a hay 
burner, we got the automobile under a 
There, metaphorically speaking, 
Lf it 


stays there until I take it away, the an 


shed. 
[ kissed it good-by and left it. 


vel Gabriel will find it when he blows 


his automobile horn in the morning of 
the Resurrection. 

My party took the train for Range 
ley, and we left Brown on the platform 
of the little country station at Scott's, 
Canada, to await instructions from the 
that if had 


was going to prison for 


factory. | think Brown 
thought he 
life he could not have looked more un 
happy than he did as our train pulled 
out and left him there in that little town 
where he talk a word of 


French and the people could not talk a 


could not 


word of English and wouldn't have 


talked even if they knew how. 

We continued our journey by rail to 
the Rangeley Lakes. Mr. Dill, more 
fortunate than I, succeeded in complet 
ing 


and in his remarkably terse manner de 


the entire journey by automobile, 


BORDER 


AND ANCIENT 


scribes the whole tour in this tabulated 


fashion: 

This trip can be easily made from 
New York as follows: 

New York-Troy boat ($12 for auto). 

Troy to Fort William Henry, Lake 
George, easy run, 8 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 

Fort William Henry to end of Lake 
George, $4.20. 

From upper end of Lake George, five 
miles, to Fort Ticonderoga, Lake 
Champlain. 

Steamer up 
Lake Champlain 
to Plattsburg. 

Plattsburg to 
Montreal, 68 
run, 


miles; easy 


good roads, via 
Rouse’s Point 


Montreal 
Quebec 


to 
Igo 
miles. boat 
($8.50 for auto) 

© uebec to 
Portland, via 
route indicated. 


Jack” Scarritt. the 


Young Nimrod. 
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Some Dill Trophies 


Fishing and shooting all along route. 


Portland to New York by boat. 
We went through parts of Canada in 


had 


It was exceedingly interesting 


which an automobile never been 
seen. 
to watch the behavior of the inhabitants. 
They would see this strange 
horseless vehicle coming down 
the road half a mile away. The 
farmers would their 
pitchforks, rush to the side of 


the road, climb on the fences 


drop 


and, with consternation writ- 
ten on their faces, watch the 
If we 
stopped for a moment, a crowd 


immediately 


curious beast go by. 


surrounded the 
car, jabbering away in their 
unknown dialect like a lot of 
magpies. 

As to the 
horses 


behavior of the 
that we met on the 
highway—well, I don’t like to 
think that. You 
heard about people in the pio- 


about have 


neer days taking a journey; 
perhaps two men would have 
only then they 
would ride and tie. Well, in our 


case we would ride and lead— 


one horse; 


that is to say, we would ride in 
the car a while, then for exer- 
cise we would get out and lead 
crazy hcrses by our machine. In 
one instance we had to unhitch 
a horse and lead it past. One 
time we met two very charming 
maidens driving a runabout. 
The horse was frantic, and the 
maidens were badly frightened. 
their 
This time, however, instead of 


Brown went to rescue. 
leading the horse by, he got in 
the cart with the young ladies 
and drove the fractious beast by 
the devil-machine. Wishing to 


be on the side of complete 
safety, he drove a considerable 
fact, I 


him he 


distance beyond the car. In 
think if I 


would be 


shouted to 
that 
However, as the maidens were quite at- 


hadn't 
driving runabout yet. 
tractive, I haven’t the slightest criticism 


coming. Once I was young myself. 


“Gee Don't I Wish I Had One” 
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Well, this delightful trip came to an 
end, as all delightful trips must. Of 
course, I should have been happier if 
my car had held out and I had com- 
pleted the entire journey. 
less, we had a rare time. 


Neverthe- 
I came back 


home more than ever imbued with the 
feeling that the ideal way to spend a 


holiday is to go off with congenial com 
panions in an automobile over almost 
any sort of roads. 

The interest in our favorite sport is 


growing. Just now we are subjected to 


When It 


many annoyanccs and petty persecu- 
tions, but we are pioneers in a great 
work. The pioneer does not expect to 
tread a bed of roses. Notwithstanding 
the faults and weaknesses of our cars, 
notwithstanding the persecutions to 
which we are subjected, there are on 
every hand compensations which more 
than repay. 

All hail to the coming of the day when 
every American with good red blood in 
his veins will appreciate and own and 
drive his own motor car! 


Rains 


By Hiram E. Armbruster 


HE chains should be run slacker 

in wet weather than in dry, and 
should also be given an ample supply 
of good thick lubricating oil. Clean 
and remake all electrical connections, 
particularly those which are attached 
to the frame or mechanism, painting 
them over with a coat of shellac varnish 
as an insulation. A good varnish for 
the insulation of electrical terminals is 
made by dissolving some ordinary red 
sealing-wax in gasolene, adding a few 
Shake the bottle 
well which contains the mixture, and 


drops of linseed oil. 


leave it uncorked until the varnish re- 
duces itself to a working consistency. 
Where a 
the end of a shaft projecting from the 


commutator is mounted on 
engine, short circuits can frequently be 
avoided by wrapping a piece of worsted 
the shaft. 
the accumulation of water between the 


yarn around This prevents 
fixed and moving parts of the commu- 
tator, thus draining away all liquids 
and reducing the possibilities of short 
circuits. 

It is the 
joints of the steering gear, and for this 


very necessary to protect 


purpose many cars are provided with 
leather-covered joints. This is a 


very 


desirable and one which 
should be made by all who use their 
cars The 


joints washed 


provision, 
irrespective of weather. 
should be 
with a painter‘s brush and kerosene, 


thoroughly 


and then given a good supply of mo- 
tor grease, the whole being enclosed 
in a flexible leather casing, which can 
be sewn around the joints by any har- 
ness-maker or shoemaker. 

If not already provided with drain 
holes, the tonneau of the car should 
8-inch or 4-inch 
bottom 


have two or three 


holes bored in the board, in 
such a position that water running from 
the car body will not project itself up- 
on the or muffler. A few 


weeks ago I found it necessary to re- 


rear axle 
move quite a quantity of water from 
the the 
lumps of cotton waste—a long, cold, 


tonneau of a car by use of 
and wet process, which could have been 
obviated by the provision of some such 
Needless to 


have since been made. 


drain holes. say, holes 

Thoroughly clean the connections at 
both ends of the carriage springs sup- 
porting the vehicle body. Give these 
a liberal supply of lubricating oil, and 


later lay a coating of vaseline or motor 
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the 
shackles, spring ends, and bolts. 

A leather flap fastened to the inside 
of the front mudguards will do much 


grease around joints of the 


to protect the occupants of the front 
seat from mud and dirt thrown up by 
the front Further, it affords 
a very efficient protection for the en- 
gine and clutch, where it is not possi- 
ble to provide an apron. 


wheels. 


Do not allow mud to dry upon the 
painted and varnish work of the car. 
It should be removed at the 
opportunity by pouring water over the 
dirty parts. 
ter be dashed violently against the pan- 
els; such a practice has the effect of 
driving the gritty particles of mud into 
the varnish should this latter be at all 
yielding. Dry off the wet with soft 
cloths, and polish the surface with 
chamois leather. Remember that mud 
allowed to remain upon paint or var- 


earliest 


On no account should wa- 


nish invariably results in the spotting 
and dulling of the surfaces. 

The universal joints on the propeller- 
shaft of a gear-driven car should be 
given special 
weather. 


attention during wet 
While revolving at a high 
speed it is almost impossible for any 
water or liquid mud to lodge on these 
‘oints, as it will be thrown away by 
centrifugal force; but the car 
comes to a standstill there is always 
a certain amount of water or liquid 


when 


mud left around these joints, and un- 
less they are well lubricated this will 
find its way into the joints and set up 
a good deal of unnecessary friction and 
squeaking. 

When a car has to be driven through 
the rain a lot of subsequent work and 
worry can be avoided if all bright parts 
are given a coat of pure vaseline. With 
such a coating there is no immediate 
necessity for wiping down and polish- 
ing such bright parts, as the grease 
prevents the rain from spotting and 
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tarnishing, while it may be readily re- 
moved at any time. Should any plated 
parts become tarnished they may be 
restored to their previous brightness 
by the use of silver polishing powder 
and a little liquid ammonia. 


Some Speed-Shilting Hints 


Often when you have run up to, and 
come to rest at, a point at which you 
desire to stop on top speed, a little dif- 
ficulty will sometimes be found in re- 
turning the change speed lever to the 
This 
is due to the fact that the teeth of the 
toothed wheels on the sliding sleeve on 


neutral notch in the quadrant. 


the clutchshaft do not at the moment 
exactly coincide with the gaps in the 
toothed wheels on the gearshaft, and 
the wheels will not pass each other. Of 
course, the clutch can be let in slight- 
ly, which would alter their position 
with regard to each other, but not in- 
frequently the teeth still foul. The de- 
pression of the brake pedal, however, 
and the consequent grip of the brake 
bands, or blocks, on the brake drum 
will, permitted by the slight play in the 
driving shaft, cause the gearshaft to 
move just enough to permit the pas- 
sage of the wheels on the sliding sleeve 
through their fellows, and allow the 
neutral notch to be at once attained. 


Wouldn't That Jar You? 
“Doesn't it give you a terrible feeling 
when you run over a man?” they asked 
him. 
“Yes, if he’s a large man,” replied 
Fergus McScorch. “It gives me a pretty 
rough jolt sometimes.” 


The Worst of His Kind 
Sam—Dat am an onery mule yo’ has, 
bruddah! 
Remus—Yeas. He am es stubbohn en 
hahd to handle es one of dem chocomo- 
biles ! 





NE 

lacking a sin- 
gle day, from the 
of the 
memorable first an- 
nual Mt. Washing- 
ton “Climb to the 
Clouds,” the princi- 


month, 


close ever- 


pal scene of auto- 
mobile display was 
shifted to the Jersey 
seacoast. In object, 
environment and 
character the two 
Pope Prize Cup tournaments differ- 
Each stood 
in its way for a type of entertainment, 


ed widely—interestingly. 


with the motor car as the central fea- 
ture, best suited for its particular lo- 
Both 
auspicious beginnings. of which future 


cality. were alike in making 
summers will bring out the full results. 

There is every reason why both should 
have been taken up with enthusiasm 
and put through with genuine spirit. 
The White Mountains are comparative- 
ly distant, with a charm well repaying 
the journey up and back; while the New 
Jersey seacoast is within a short dis- 
tance of New York by road, rail or boat. 
Newark, the Oranges, Trenton, Atlantic 
City, Philadelphia. 


even Washington and 


Wilmington, and 


Baltimore, are 


close to Long Branch in a time sense. 


While an outing in the mountains 
. 


means days, a seashore outing need 
hence the ocean front 
from Sandy Hook to Point Pleasant is 
lined with the summer homes of well- 


mean only hours ; 


to-do people who find it necessary or 
New York 
How popular 


desirable to remain near 
during the heated term. 
the motor car has become among these 
suburbanites and cottagers is shown by 
their numbers on the roads. Particu- 
larly during the morning and evening 
when the trains to and from 
New the roads leading 
to the railroad stations are thronged 


with motor cars. 


express 


York are due, 


Horses have become 
as accustomed to them as they have to 
the omnipresent truck wagon—a point 
thoroughly appreciated both by tourists 
and the promoters of the Long Branch 
Automobile Carnival. 

The show possibilities of the motor 
car in summer are certainly no less 
than in the winter; in fact, they are 
greater, for there is the outdoor, mov- 
ing scene instead of the still life of the 
exhibition hall. Several months ago the 
people of Long Branch and vicinity be- 
gan to talk of a motor carnival and they 
AUTOMOBILE 


communicated with the 


MAGAZINE, whose successful manage- 


ment of the Florida and White Moun- 
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tain affairs had brought more than local 
credit to it. As usual when the interests 
of the sport can be furthered hy giving 
experience, care and time to such work 
this magazine undertook to give the 
people of the Jersey coast what they 
wanted. The Show at Long 
3ranch had already become a: notable 


Horse 


fixture each year and it was only nat- 
ural that the automobile should share 
in the show honors. 

Co-operation and support necessary 
for such an enterprise was readily forth- 
coming. The management of the West 
End and Elberon Hotels took an active 
interest in the project, while the volun- 
tary contributions of Branch 
business men and the sportsman con- 
tingent of “the cottage colony” fully 
met the expense of the project. From 
first to last the Long Branch Record 


Long 


OCEAN DRIVE 
gave hearty 
and aroused 
nival. 


support to the enterprise 
a wide interest in the car- 
Not a little of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the carnival—for it was a suc- 
cess—may be credited to the editor of 
that paper. 

The railroads assisted greatly in the 
preliminary work of making the attrac- 
tions of the carnival known by giving 
the carnival posters and literature wide 
circulation. Quite a hit was made by a 
poster which was an enlargement of a 
frontispiece of the AUTOMOLBIE MaGa- 
ZINE several months ago. The famous 
smile of C. Arthur Benjamin, “The Boy 


Wonder,” loomed up under the inscrip- 


tion, “ 
Auto 
min’s 


Il am going to the Long Branch 
a S > 
Are You?” 


well-known countenance, with the 


Carnival. Benja- 


smile that never comes off, gleamed 
upon passersby in a hundred localities 


and helpec. 
direct 


more than a little to 


attention to the enter 
prise. 

The Board of Trade of Long 
branch was quick to realize the 
material benefit that would ac- 
crue to the famous Jersey resort 
from the carnival, and this body 
in 


was enthusiastic promoting 


the welfare of the enterprise. 
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The Long Branch City Council willing- 


lv granted permission to use the Ocean 
avenue boulevard for speed tests, and 
in other ways helped the good work 
along. The week of August 15 to 20 
was chosen by the officers of the Board 
of Trade and representatives of the 
long Branch Property Owners’ Associ- 
ation as the carnival dates and by popu- 
lar designation it was known as “auto- 
mobile week” at Long Branch. 
Arranged by William J. 
the AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, the pro- 
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Morgan, of 
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making their spaces attractive to the 
eye. Admission to the Casino was by 
card of invitation. These cards had been 
distributed broadcast among the cot- 
tagers of the summer cities along the 
Jersey coast and thousands of spec- 
tators came to view the show. 

After his success in promoting the 
White Mountain Mr. Morgan 


concluded that the number 13, in spite of 


climb, 


popular superstition, was his fucky num- 
ber. The headquarters of the White 
Mountain tour was established in room 


MR. J. P. J. MOORE AND PARTY 


gram was designed to stimulate the 
automobile trade and to encourage au- 
tomobiling as a sport. Both the trade 
and the public were benefited. Long: 
Branch folks, by association and contact 
the 


that they were not half as bad as they 


with automobile visitors, learned 


are painted in the newspapers. The ati- 
tomobile trade was represented at the 
carnival by a very pretentious display 
of American and French machines in 
the West End Casino. 


finely adapted for exhibition purposes 


The Casino was 


and the exhibitors took great pains in 


13 at the Mt. Washington Hotel. 
Morgan chose room 13 at the 


Mr. 
West 
End Hotel as his headquarters for the 
Long Branch carnival, and he began 
active work at the headquarters on the 
thirteenth. Unwittingly he arranged 
for thirteen events on his program, and 
The staft 
oi race meet officials and the assistants 


thirteen prizes were awarded. 


at headquarters numbered thirteen and 


I don’t know how other 


this 
week. 


many ways 


number cropped up during the 
It was anything but a hoodoo, 


this number 13, at the Long Branch 








ee 


bee meee <p 
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Ex-world’s Champion Arthur Zimmerman, ‘“‘ The Senator 
and E. C. Bald 


carnival. For instance the weather, 
which had been rainy and disagreeable 
up to the thirteenth of August, so much 
so that the hotel proprietors were in the 
doldrums, cleared up finely and the most 
perfect days of the Long Branch season 
thus far were the days of automobile 
week. Even the tornado which swept 
over the Jersey coast on Saturday, the 
final day of the carnival, veered past 
Long Branch and spent its fury further 
south along the coast. 
fell during the morning, however, to 


Enough rain 


deter many from participating in the 


tam i e- 


Teg Sass 





floral parade, which was the 
culminating event of carnival! 
week. 

National importance was 
given the carnival by the pres 
ence at Long Branch during 
automobile week of Mr. Win- 
throp A. Scarritt, president of 
the A.C. A.; and Mr. A. R. 
Pardington, chairman of the 
racing board of the A. A.A. 
Mr. Pardington readily grant 
ed a sanction for the racing 
events. Throughout the week 
there was a large attendance: 
= of men prominent in the au 
tomobile trade and well-known writers 
on automobiling. 

The carnival stands out as a national 
event because two world’s records were 
established at Long Branch during the 
week. Writ down in automobile history 
in large letters will be the track records 
for fifty miles and sixty miles, made by 
Harry Harkness with his 60 H. P. Mer 
cedes. And Mr. Sidney B. Bowman. 
with a Clement-Bayard car, made a new 
world’s non-stop record of 2,052 miles 
during the carnival, running the car 
back and forth night and day between 


¢, 


MRS. McMURTRY AND MRS, C.C. MILLER STARTING FOR MILE ELECTRIC RACE 
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MISS VIRGINIA HARNED 





Long Branch and Spring Lake. The 
non-stop run excited tremendous popu- 
lar interest. 

The plaza of the West End Hotel was 
thronged with cottagers and hotel pat- 
rons of the summer cities along the 
start of Mr. 
man’s non-stop run on Monday morning. 


coast to witness the Bow- 


This event marked the opening of the 


automobile carnival. Miss Virginia 
Harned, the actress, who is spending 


the summer at Long Branch with her 
husband, E. H. Sothern, took the lead- 
ing part in a pretty ceremony which 


featured the start. (owned most be 


comingly in white from head to foot 
and carrying a green parasol, Miss Har 
ned broke a bottle of champagne over 
the motor of Mr. Bowman’s car just be- 
fore the start. After pouring the spar- 
kling wine she made a neat little speech 
in which she expressed her best wishes 
for the 


Then she 


success of the non-stop run. 


gave the word to start. 
More than a score of cameras clicked 


as the Bowman car poked its nose from 


CARNIVAL B) 


CHRISTENING 
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THE NON-STOP CAR 


out the maze of automobiles that were 
lined up in front of the hotel. Another 
battery of cameras clicked as the car 
scurried southward along the Ocean 
avenue boulevard on its resiless journey 
to Spring Lake. Observers appointed 
by the carnival committee accompanied 


the car on each trip. There was no at- 


tempt to make a speed record, but th¢ 


car tore off some very fast miles dur- 
ing the early morning hours each day. 


The best time for a mile was 1:21. The 
runs were posted every hour on a bul- 
letin board in the West 


End Hotel. 


The engine of the ¢ 


lobby of the 


lement car kept 
Monda. 
morning 


up a ceaseless chug-chug from 


morning until early Saturday 
and then it was stopped to save the life 
of a child. Clovis 
the car through 


Bertrand was driving 
Belmar when a four 
year-old girl got directly in the path of 
the big machine. To avoid running her 


down Bertrand instantly turned off th 


in less than 
] 


power and stopped the car 


two feet from where the child 


stoor 









sy 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Miller, Floral Winners 


motionless with fear. As the rules which 
govern non-stop runs provide that no 
car shall be penalized for stopping to 
save life or limb, President Scarritt de- 
cided that the stoppage of the engine 
should not count against the machine’s 
record. The car had completed 2,000 
miles at the time, and after making 
2,052 miles, breaking D. M. Weigel’s 
non-stop record of 2,017 miles, Mr. 
Bowman ended the run. 

Speed contests on the Ocean avenue 
boulevard between Long Branch and 
West End were the features of the car- 
nival program on 
and these events attracted a crowd of 
several thousand spectators. 


Monday afternoon, 


The drive- 
way was closed to traffic for the after- 
noon by the City Council. 
was so large that the local police force 


The crowd 


could not manage it. The result was 


that the course was blocked much of 
the time by spectators who were eager 
to get a closer view of the big racing 
machines that tore up and down the 
boulevard at express speed. 

It brought back the days 


racing to the minds of many spectators 


of bicycle 


to see Arthur A. Zimmerman and Ed- 
ward C. Bald, former cycling cham- 
pions, and A. G. Batchelder and Samuel 
A. Miles, famous cycling authorities, on 
the boulevard as officials of the racing 


events. “Zimmy” was the starter and 


Bald 


course, 


was the 
and, of 
smoothly 


Eddie Cannon 
clerk of the 
course, things ran 
under their capable direction. 
The McMurtry timing device 
was used and it worked finely. 
Mr. A.L. McMurtry, the inven- 
tor, came on from Pittsburg to 

act in the capacity of timer. 
Of the five events that were 
scheduled on the racing pro- 
gram, most interest centered in 
the half mile free for all event 
in which Harry Harkness and 
Edward H. Hawley, who drove Mr. E.R. 
Thomas’ 69 H. P. Mercedes, were com- 
petitors. The colors of Harkness, who 
made the record climb in the automo- 
bile ascent of Mt. Washington, were 
lowered decisively by Hawley after a 
most exciting race. Hawley won by 
only a few feet and his victory was really 
a surprise to the racing cracks who were 
present. Hawley’s time was 35 seconds 
flat for the half mile. At the finish of 
one heat the Harkness machine ran over 
and killed a dog and two other canines 
were run down during the other races. 
So much excitement was aroused among 
the spectators by the Harkness and 
Hawley race that one woman who was 
rolling a baby carriage along the bluff 
that borders the driveway, involuntarily) 
pushed the carriage with her six months’ 
old baby inside down the embankment. 
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The child dropped about twenty feet 
and landed in a sand pile unhurt, but 
scared enough to last a lifetime. 

Joseph Tracy, who drove a Peerless 
machine in the Florida coast races last 
winter, appeared as the driver of a 
Cleveland Royal car in a-half mile race 
open to machines costing from $2,000 to 
$3,500. He was pitted against a Berg 
car and a Worthington Meteor car in 
this event. 


He made a fine start and 


WATCHING THE 
by clever driving he crossed the tape a 
length ahead of the Berg. 

There interest in 
the Two 
ladies drove cars in this event, Mrs. C. 
C. Miller, of Long Branch, and Mrs. A. 
L. McMurtry, of Pittsburg. Both drove 
Waverly runabouts and there was a 
pretty race between them. They dis- 
tanced the men competitors after going 
200 yards. It was nip-and-tuck between 


was considerable 


race for electric machines. 
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the Waverlys for the 
As they neared the tape 
Mrs. Miller succeeded in crowding on 
a bit more power and beat Mrs. Mc- 
Murtry by a wheel. 


greater part of 
the distance. 


Her time was Im. 
7S. 

machines 
costing from $650 to $1,600 was the finaf 
Three 


A quarter mile race for 


event. Franklin cars were en- 


tered and all the awards went to the 


Franklin drivers. 


HUNDRED MILES 


The exhibition of automobiles at the 


West End Casino opened on Tuesday 


morning. This day was allotted by the 


committee to the trade and 


there was no other attraction. 


carnival 
Crowds 
poured into the exhibition hall all day 
and the exhibitors made enough sales 
that day to more than compensate them 
for their trouble in making the 
The 


during the week were larger than even 


journey to Long Branch. sales 
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the 
ticipated. 

On Wednesday the carnival scene 
shifted to Elkwood Park, where a fine 
racing 


most sanguine exhibitor had an- 


attraction. 
Elk- 
wood Park, and in the palmy days of 
racing in New Jersey 


the 
There is a famous mile track at 


program was 


many historic 
events of the turf were decided on this 
track. 


a half from Long Branch. 


It is situated about a mile and 
The property 
is owned by Mrs. Philip Daly. The 
track needed the expenditure of a large 
sum to put it in condition for racing. 


EDWARD H. HAWLEY, THE 


Mr. Morgan set a large force of men at 
work for a week and they got the track 
in fast shape, working under his cirec- 
tion. 

Posters and handbills had announced 
as the event of the racing program a 
one hundred mile record race between 
Harry Harkness and Edward H. Haw- 
ley. Long Branch folks who had wit- 
nessed the contest between these driv- 
ers on Monday were eager for more ot 
the same sport and they flocked to Elk- 


wood Park in stages and carryalls anc 
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hundreds came on the 
wheel has not gone out of fashion at 


Long Branch. 


bicycles—for 


The carnival managers 
expected a crowd, of course, but they 
were surprised overwhelmingly at the 
way Long Branch and nearby resorts 
turned out for the races. The road from 
Long Branch to the park was thronged 
with carriages and automobiles at noon 
“arks” that 
used to convey people from the Long 


and some of the ancient 


Branch station to the track twenty years 


ago, were dragged from seclusion and 
pressed into service. The day was warm 


NEW STAR, IN THE E. R. THOMAS RACER 


and sunny and from the ocean there 


came cool, salt-laden breezes that made 
it a delight to be outdoors. 

When the called the 
grand stand was filled with spectators 


races were 
and there was a notable gathering oi 


society people in automobiles and 
coaches in the parking spaces and on 
the lawn. To many old-time residents 
of Long Branch the scene recalled the 
prosperous days of the resort “When 
Long Branch was Long Branch,” as 


several of them declared. 
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When Harry Harkness swung out on 
the track with his Mercedes racer the 
spectators, who were keyed up to a high 
pitch of racing enthusiasm, broke out in 
loud cheers. Edward H. Hawley, with FE. 


Rk. Thomas’ Mercedes of the same power 


as the Harkness machine, lined up on 
the track a moment later and he re 
ceived great applause. The engines o! 
the big racing machines chug-chugged 
like the barking of a pack of hounds 
Joseph Tracy, driving a Cleveland Rova! 
machine, came on the track next and 
the three machines, after-a preliminary 
warming up around the course, lined up 
at the tape. All 


away on pretty even terms. 


starter’s three got 
The Hark- 
ness machine shot ahead and Hawley 
opened up the throttle of the Thomas 
machine to the last notch. Tracy, whose 
machine was rated at twenty horse pow- 
er less than his rivals, mapped out a 
steady pace and kept it up unmindful 
of the spurts of Harkness or Hawley. 
The first mile was covered in Im. 5s. 
by Harkness. 
mile 


\t the end of the second 
Hawley, who had. been running 
pretty close to the fence, drew up in 
front of the judges’ stand and made a 
protest against Harkness. He claimed 


that Harkness had repeatedly driven 


kim to the rails He was advised to 


1] 


MILLER'S FLORATI 
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PARADE WINNERS 


continue the race and was told that the 
later... He 


went back to work, but after going ten 


protest would be decided 


miles he retired from the contest. 


The Harkness machine began to clip 


The 
first record to be wiped out was that ot 
Henri Mors 
Hark- 
ness made the same distance three min- 


records after going twenty miles. 


drove a 
racer at Fort Erie in 26m, 42s. 


lournier, who 


utes faster. Harkness, not content with 
this achievement, wiped off the slate all 
oi Fournier’s records made at Fort Erie 
up to twenty-five miles. Round and 
round the track flew Harkness, making 
world’s records with every mile covered 
up to final 


forty-nine miles. His 


achievement was to upset the world’s 
Im. 50S., 


made by Alexander Winton at Chicas 


r( 
£0 


record for fifty miles of th. 


four years ago. 


A dnt e dll a ee Lig tidal ge ma 


—s 


~ 
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If there were any records for the 
sixty-mile distance, Harkness, who was 
in record-breaking mood, would prob- 
ably have wiped them out also. After 
covering the fifty-mile distance he was 
alone on the track, Tracy having re- 
tired with a broken water cooler. Hark- 
ness continued his flight around the 
course until he had covered sixty mites 
and then decided that he had attained 
enough fame and glory for one day. He 
was allowed to retire by Referee Samuel 
A. Miles and was cheered again and 
again as he left the track. 

Following this exciting contest, there 


HARRY 


was a mile three 
heats, for automobiles costing from $650 
to $1,000. 


10 H. P. Autocar, won a gold medal. 


event, best two in 


Richard Newton, driving a 


Second award, a silver medal, was won 
by Mr. L. W. Lord with a Pope-Hart- 
ford runabout. Arthur S. Winslow came 
in third with a Cadillac. 

During an intermission between the 
races the bugle call of the French army 
was heard and a few moments later 
Sidney B. Bowmiart, driving his Cle- 
ment-Bayard non-stop car, came on the 
track flying the French and American 
flags. The spectators cheered him re- 


peatedly and he withdrew after making 
two turns around the track. 

Charles A. Greuter’s Matheson tour- 
ing car was the winner of the three-mile 
race for cars costing from $5,000 to 
$15,000. H.R. Lounsberry, Jr., driving 
a Meteor, and Frank Sibley, driving a 
Berg, made a good showing in this 
event and received much applause from 
the grand stand. 

A free-for-all event wound up the 
day’s racing program. In this event 
Harkness and Hawley came _ together 
again and this time Hawley was vic- 


torious.. There was no room for doubt, 


HARKNESS’ CAR 


as the heats were decisively in favor of 
Mr. Thomas’ racer. 

weather, a fast track and a 
program of exciting contests, combined 
to attract even a larger attendance at 
Elkwood Park on Thursday than on the 
preceding day. It is doubtful if more 
interesting automobile races than those 
witnessed at Elkwood Park on Wednes- 
day and Thursday have been seen on 
any track in the East this season. Rac- 
ing cracks at Long Branch were agreed 
on this. Mr. A. R. Pardington acted 


Perfect 


as referee on Thursday, having made a 


fast run from New York in his new 
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WORTHINGTON 


Cadillac touring car to be present at 
the races. 
five 


machines were entered, stirred the rac- 


A five-mile handicap, in which 


ing enthusiasm of the spectators, and 


as the circus men say, “this one act 
alone was worth the price of admis- 
sion.” The machines ranged from an 
Autocar to Mr. E. R. Thomas’ Daimler 
racer. The race was a good test of 
atomobile speed and endurance. Mr. 
F, W. Stockbridge, driving a Franklin 
and Mr. Victor Newton, with an Auto- 
Mr. 


H. R. Lounsberry, Jr., driving a Meteor, 


car, were placed at four minutes. 


was handicapped ninety seconds anc 
Joseph Tracy, with a Cleveland Royal, 
started the 
Hawley, with the Daimler machine, was 


was from minute mark. 


placed at scratch. Like a hound in pur 


suit of a fox the big Daimler racer 
started off with a burst of speed to 
catch up with the early starters. 


but 


He put 
on all power, was unable to catch 
up to the Autocar, after beating out the 
other contestants, and the Autocar won 
the race. The time was &m. g}s. 

To vary the racing program automo- 
bile gymkhana races were introduced as 
a feature and Long Branch has the dis- 
tinction of having inaugurated the first 
event of this kind in this country. Three 
machines the first 


were entered in 


PARTY 


GOING FOR A DRIVE 


“stunt.” 
berry’s 


They were Mr. H. R. Louns- 
Meteor, Mr. Frank Sibley’s 
Berg, and Mr. Richard Newton’s Auto- 
car. They were required to place their 
machines at the starter’s tape, the driv- 
ers then taking up a position ten yards 
in the of the At the 
word to start the drivers made a spurt 


rear machines. 


for the cars, and turning on the power 


started off for a mile run around the 
track. On reaching the three-quarter 
mile post they had to circle a hurdle 
placed in the center of the track and 
repeat the trick at another hurdle, 
placed an eighth of a mile from the fin- 
ish. The first machine in was credited 
with five points, the second three and 
the third two points. Mr. Lounsberry 
won this contest. 


‘ 


Another “stunt” was a quarter mile 
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dash, with a sudden stop at the tape. 
The machine which stopped fairly across 
the tape, the front wheels forward of the 
mark, was credited with five points. Mr. 
Lounsberry won this easily. 

The next “stunt” tested the smooth 
running qualities of the machines that 
took part. Each machine carried a 
woman passenger, who held a glass of 
water aloft. The machine that finished 
first after circling the track and whose 
passenger had the most water in her 
The honor fell to Mr. Rich- 
ard Newton, who had Mrs. Laura Poe 


glass, won. 


Newton as his passeager. 

Much amusement was created by a 
millinery stunt. The with 
their fair passengers aboard, started 


machines, 


from the quarter mile post, the women 
with their hats and veils off. During 
the quarter mile spurt to the tape the 
women had to adjust their hats and veils. 
Miss Lea Correy showed up at the fin- 
ish with her hat on straight and her veil 
neatly arranged and won a gold medal 
for her dexterity. 

More than twenty cups were present- 
ed as prizes for the floral automobile 
parade, which was the final event of 
the carnival There 
more than 100 machines entered, but a 
heavy rainfall early Saturday morning 
deterred more than half of the entrants 
from participating. 


program. were 


Long Branch was 
decked out in holiday array for this 
event, the merchants and cottagers hav- 
ing decorated lavishly in honor of the 
carnival. 

The route of parade, starting from the 
West End Hotel, extended along the 
Ocean avenue boulevard to Monmouth 
Beach, returning by way of Long 
Branch and continuing along the boule- 


vard to Elberon, A tallyho automobile 


carrying a brass band led the proces- 


the first car was President 
Winthrop E. Scarritt, of the A.C. A. 
He was to have had Governor Odell as 


sion. In 


his guest, but the Governor sent a tele- 
gram to Mr. Morgan early in the day 
regretting his inability to attend. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Miller, enthusi- 
astic automobilists of Long Branch, had 
four handsomely decorated cars in the 
parade, and they captured two cups. A 
new Durkopp car, which Mr, Miller has 
just imported, was completely covered 
with red roses. The prizes were awarded 
at the West End Hotel by President 
Searritt, who made it the occasion for 
He re- 
ferred to Mr. Morgan as the man “who 


one of his famous speeches. 


was doing more for the automobile trade 
and automobile 
man in 


than other 
This 


greeted with cheers by the spectators, 


spt Tt any 


America.” praise was 
but the “Senator” was too bashful to 
make acknowledzment. 

A considerable number of well-known 
automobilists were kept from participa- 
tion in this carnival by the fact that the 
St. Louis run was not completed in 
time to allow them to be present, this 
being the only unfortunate thing about 
the dates selected. The carnival gaye 
New Jersey the recognition its import- 
ance deserves as recreation and pleas- 
ure ground for automobilists. The State 
suffers in reputation with outsiders be- 
cause it is separated from New York 
and the metropolitan district generally 
by a vile piece of turnpike; but once 
bevond that the tourist finds that new 
possibilities loom up. If there is any 
one thing more than another which ha- 
a tendency to remove the scales from 
the eyes of non-residents, it is the good 

When the automobile 
New York and Philade!- 


phia become possessed of the desire to 


Jersey roads. 
owners from 


drive fifty or one hundred miles over 


smooth macadam roads, through a 
country teeming with points of interest 
and natrual beauty, they can come to 
New Jersey and be sure to find all this, 


with variety, for a hundred trips. 





—— — 
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I is regrettable, even deplorable, 
that the St. Louis Tour degen- 
erated into a law-breaking, sentiment- 
defying and helter-skelter run. 

The promoters of this tour deserve 
great credit for the tremendous amount 
of work they did in its behalf, but 
it is utterly uncomprehensible why Har- 
lan W. Whipple and Augustus Post 
should not have been able to restrain 
the few participants in the run. 

To Mr. Whipple’s credit be it said, 
that he was always found in the rear, 
although he had a machine which could 
easily have been in the front if he had 
cared to disregard his own proclamation 
Mr. 
Whipple essayed to enjoy himself en 


about scorchers being disqualified. 
route: once outside of Buffalo he in- 
that 
George N. 


duced grand young sportsman, 
Pierce, to join him in a 
Lake Erie, the 


winner of which was—well, no matter, 


swimming contest in 


they are both friends of mine. 
The 


ways bent upon robbing Eli Perkins of 


veracious F. Ed. Spooner, al- 
his honors, declared soberly in his two 
papers that the Oldsmobile in which he 
rode on the stretch between Buffalo and 
Cleveland stripped the feathers from a 
fowl as neatly as it could have been done 
by hand. The great wonder was that 
the Oldsmobile did not even bruise the 
skin of the cleverly 


chicken it so 


nd Motors 


= << 


stripped. Though Mr. Spooner de- 
clared this was chicken day, the highest 
record for the day being seven, by Mr. 
W——, none approached the Spooner 
fowl with a 
Mr. 


contribute 


feat. Some cruel farmer 


gun, so the story 


asked 


one dollar towards the farmer's losses, 


goes, 


held up 
Glidden and him to 
which he claimed had been caused by 
some one killing his feathered stock. 
Glidden had to pay, but it must have 
been a severe blow to him, even though 
the rest of the boys who had also killed 


chickens and got off scot free contrib- 


uted freely of their spending money to 


the amount of the farmer’s bill, which 
Mr. Glidden was not disposed to ques- 
tion, although he felt that he was right- 
fully entitled to the chicken which the 
farmer, however, took home along with 
Mr. Glidden’s dollar. 

The 


tion will be much injured by these road 


American Automobile Associa- 
races, since by them it has demonstrated 
to the public that the A. A. A. is a law- 
defying body, without consideration for 
the rights of others. This is to be re- 
gretted, of course, but it will strengthen 
the American Motor League, an organ- 
ization which has from the first set its 
face against illegal speeding and road 
racing. In this you see the fine direct- 
ing hand of a great general who is out 
to win public favor for his organization, 
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not to make enemies for both it and 
automobiling. 


4 


_% 

HE press bureau did nobly; I have 
a package of clippings before 
me big enough to fill several tonneaus, 
and most of them say that there would 
be all the way from 500 to 1,000 auto- 
mobiles in the run, and that the value 
of the machines entered was a bit over 
$5,000,000,—where are French 
machines when it comes up against this 
statement? The run, however, has done 
some good, and if it did that it has 
accomplished something for the cause 
provided the recklessness of the tourists 
does not offset the good done by call- 
ing attention to the vile condition of 
New York State roads. At my request, 
President Harlan W. Whipple sent a 
telegram from Rochester to the Bretton 
Woods Bugle comparing New York 
roads with those of the White Moun- 
tains, and Mr. Whipple did not hesitate 
to say that he would take White Moun- 
tains roads for his any timein preference 
to the ill-conditioned highways his Mer- 
cedes had been traveling over for sev- 

eral days. 


your 


The “tourists” were met with a mixed 
reception. Flowers and fruit were pre- 
sented in many places in New York 
State and general good-will prevailed, 
while in other localities anathemas and, 
indeed, rocks were hurled at the mud 
bespattered 
crowd. 


more or less disgusted 
One man, after reading the ac- 
counts of the Hundred,” with 
their high valued outfit, which the press 


boomer had promised as coming, sized 


“Five 


up the twenty woebegone-looking tour- 
ists who materialized, placed a card in 
his window reading as follows: “Auto- 
mobilists are lawbreakers and liars.” 
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There was nothing new to demon- 
strate by such a tour. The New York 
to Pittsburg had proven _be- 
yond a doubt that automobiles could 
travel wherever other vehicles could go, 
and in doing so even beat railroad 
trains. It was a most unfortunate time 
of the year to organize such a trip, and 
the very meagre attendance proves that 
both automobile and public opinion was 
against the tour. It has also demon- 
strated another thing, which is that 
nearly all such affairs invariably degen- 
erate into races, and very firm rein 
needs be kept on the participants, or 
else the harm they do the cause is la- 
mentable. All who assisted in organ- 
izing the tour worked hard, and it is a 
pity that their reaping bordered more 
upon injury than benefit of automobil- 
ing. 


iE Se 


run 


S I gazed upon the poor unfortu- 
nates bound for St. Louis over 
hundreds of miles of what are errone- 
ously termed “country roads,” I noted 


the buttons, badges and pins which were 
stuck promiscuously upon the cloth- 
ing, hats, etc., of the announced “tour- 
ists’ who were so shortly to blossom 
forth in the daily papers as wholesale 
poultry and small live-stock slaugh- 
terers, I could not help thinking that 
after all man is a badge-wearing ani- 
mal. He button 
to stick in the lapel of his coat. In 


loves to have some 
the case of a she, the pin is fastened to 
her waist. Take any public convey- 
ance at random, a street car or an ele- 
vated car, and you will find that a con- 
siderable proportion of the male pas- 
sengers sort of badge. 
Some say that it is a mark of our so- 
ciability, our desire to flock together, 
to give the glad hand of fellowship. 


sport some 
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Other sociological sharps find in these 
manifestations a desire for distinction. 
If we can’t lift out of the 
ruck by tugging at our own boot straps, 
we pay our 


ourselves 


initiated and 
share in the glory and honor attached 
to a society of some sort or other. We 
either hate to be alone or hate to be 


money, are 


as the undistinguished are. 

But amid all this badge wearing, it 
is satisfactory to remember that at any 
rate the United States is not in the 
business, thanks largely to the fore- 
sight of the founders of the Republic. 
Government doesn’t give stars and oth- 
er ornaments to those who contribute 
to party campaign funds as the British 
Government dces; or sell them as the 
Italian Government does; or distribute 
them as marks of personal favor as is 
done .in Germany, Austria and Russia; 
or make them a matter for trickery and 
intrigue as they do in France. There 
are a whole lot of people like these be- 
badged tourists, however, that would 
be mighty pleased if your Uncle Sam- 
uel was to go into the badge-bestow- 
ing game. 

EFORE I pass this event out of 
sight and out of mind, I cannot 
refrain from complimenting one of the 
participants upon the perfection of his 
press-working bureau. I am no novice 
at this game myself, but if I could only 


be one-half as successful in getting my 


booms into print as one of the tourists 
did, I'd be a rich man in a year. From 
the day the preliminary press note was 
sent out telling how not less than 500 
automobiles were going on this tour 
from all over the country, until the last 
press dispatch came reporting how a 
few dirty, tired and disgusted automo- 
bilists crawled into St. Louis, you had 
nothing but how Mr. —— did this, that 
and the other, how he was going to do 


something 


else, somewhere else and 
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somebody else. In fact, so persistent- 
ly, perpetually and successfully was this 
man’s name and game forced into the 
run story, that most people looked up- 
on the affair as a private parade of the 
much touted tourist, wherein the other 
tourists were but mere supernumer- 
aries only in attendance to afford a 
proper background for the owner of 


the press bureau. 


wr it comes to a clever fake, |] 
believe I am as appreciative as 
any one of the ingenuity necessary to 
bring it about. When, however, it comes 
to a barefaced, baldheaded, lopsided af- 
fair which is an insult to ordinary in- 
telligence, then I want to throw up my 
hands. The worst example of this kind 
of a fake is the full-page picture which 
has appeared in some of the papers. In 
this picture Judge Parker was shown in 
an automobile, and the picture was a 
good one, but the attempt had very 
clumsily been made to make the onlook- 
er believe that the picture had been 
taken in front or, rather, at one end of 
the Judge’s home in Esopus. To ac- 
complish this the fakirs had paid no at- 
tention to so trivial a matter as light and 
shade, with the result that the shadows 
in the mingled composite showed the 
sun shining two ways at once. Of 
course, small inaccuracies like this do 
not worry photographic fakirs of this 
variety, but it irritates you sometimes to 
see how complacently some editors take 
it for granted that their readers are so 
ignorant as not to see through so bun- 
gling a brand of fakery as this Parker 
one is. 
HE reason that an article of merit 
is successful in its advertising 
is not far to seek. 
Merit is so 


Merit is scarce. 


scarce that it will almost 
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advertise itself. We are a great and 
glorious nation—undoubtedly. We are 
about to overrun the globe and be- 
come its commercial autocrats, and do 
other things that writing-folks 
work up into striking metaphor. But 
we have much shoddy in us, and, 
strange to say, shoddy is the real se- 


can 


cret of our present success. 

The seeds of our present success in 
advertising were sown by the Connec- 
ticut Yankee who first made wooden 
nutmegs. The American is an instinc- 
tive maker of counterfeits.» In the last 
century he regarded all material things 
from the standpoint of their possibili- 
ties for being imitated. With the close 
of the century he had provided us with 
clever substitutes for pretty nearly 
everything that we used, from marble, 
leather and silk to tropical palms in 
tubs. 
are greater than its advantages, even 


gut the drawbacks of shoddy 
the advantage of cheapness. It stood 
to reason that the world must soon be- 
come heartily tired of it. 
too 


It became 
common. The American people 
found that it needed some of the pon- 
derous genuineness of the Englishman, 
who makes everything of leather, wood 
and instead of fiber, papier 
maché and plate. And in the last ten 
years of the nineteenth century the 
American people resolved that it would 
have Merit regardless of cost. 


silver 


A few—a few—manufacturers 
woke up to the fact that there 
more actual money in honest goods 
than in shoddy. They began to make 
honest goods—to put honest work into 
them, and let the people know that 
their reputation for plain, old-fash- 
ioned honesty was held higher than 
their yearly dividend. They thought 
it was much better business policy to 
lose upon their goods for the first year 
or two than to cheapen them. The 
maker of wooden nutmegs would hard- 


very 
was 


ly have agreed with them. But the 
most astonishing thing about it 
that it actually paid. The very people 
whom the shoddy manufacturers had 


was 


got by underbidding one another sud 
denly forgot all about prices. The pub- 
lic didn’t seem to care for expense ex- 
cept where shoddy was concerned. A 
few more manufacturers went into the 
honesty business, and liked it. 

profitable trade — and 
healing to the conscience. If a 
tomer 


It was 
a most most 
cus- 
brought back a _ fifteen-dollar 
suit of clothes it seemed rather poor 
business policy to give him his money 
and let him go across the street to buy. 
But by actual black figures that paid, 
too. 

Then manufacturers 
woke up, and along with them a few 


retailers. 


some more 
But hardly enough of either 
to overdo the honest merit trade. As 
fast as a man began to use his busi- 
ness conscience and let the public know 
that he had such a thing, the public 
crowded in upon him and gave him 
as much business as he could handle. 
It forgot that it had ever haggled for 
pennies, and about 
spending a dollar extra for plain Merit. 


made no _ bones 
But a new idea takes long to permeate 
the whole mass. The makers of shod- 
dy kept their eyes upon the pennies 
and continued to underbid 
other. And somewhat 


one an- 
more than half 


of the manufacturers of to-day are un- 
still 
But the 
sellers of automobiles who know that 
there is a strong demand for honest 


derbidding, and we have much 


shoddy in us. makers and 


Thus 
it has come about that, in making and 


merit are trying to supply it. 


selling of everything connected with a 
motor vehicle, the man who can offer 
plain Merit and prove his ability to 
supply it has little need to worry about 
pennies. But Merit is still scarce, and 
the demand not only in automobiling. 
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but elsewhere as well, 


with the supply for 


come. 


I ONG Branch and its first annual 
carnival have passed into the 


list of successful automobile functions, 


along with the Ormond- 
Daytona tournament and 
the Mt. Washington 
Climb to the Clouds. The 
cordial support extended 
to my latest venture was 
very gratifying indeed. A 
large section of the trade 
see in these popular edu- 
cational functions good 
while the 
made, 


seed sowing; 


actual sales and 
prospective sales entered 
that 
not 
W orthing- 


Automobile 


upon, prove their 


confidence mis- 


placed. The 


ton 


was 


Com- 
pany entered into the af- 
fair with all their might, 
and sent down to the Jer- 
sey coast a 
their officials that it 
would be hard to match 
anywhere. 

Vice - President and 
General Manager W. J. 
P. Moore 
friends for his 


made many 
concern, 
and was ably assisted by 
Mr. C. C. 


is well 
trade; 


Boynton, who 
known in the 
m. a4. 


secre- 


also. by 

Lounsberry, Jr., 
tary of the company, 
a clever driver. 
ises 


great things as a 


prised the talent by his clever wins. Mr. 
Moore placed the fine, big Worthimgton 


“Meteor” 


mittee, and among 


spected the 


will keep pace 
many 


quartet of 


and Frank Sibley, up 
Mr. Lounsberry prom- 


driver, 


at the disposal of the com- 
others 
car was Governor Odell 
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New York. The Worthingtons are 
bound to cut a wide swath in the trade, 


and they have certainly 


years to 
started out in 
the proper way to accomplish it. 

Aside 
in which thing the residents of 
Branch beat anything that I 


from considerable “grafting,” 
Long 


ever Tan 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Desiring to express to “Senator” W. J. Morgan our 


appreciation of his Chesterfieldian courtesy, his business 

tact abd diplomacy, his thorough knowledge of all that per- 
teine to automobiles and automobiling and hie untiring efforts 
for the advancement of all that pertains to the welfare of auto- 
mobilists and automobiling, WE, the undersigned, exhibitors at 
the First Annual Automobile Carnival. and Show held at Long 
Branch, August 15 - 20, do hereby subscribe our names as a 


testimonial of this appreciation. 
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against before, and some jealous 


criticism from certain unimportant quar- 
and 


sur- ters, the carnival there passed off pleas- 


antly as well as successfully. One ot 
Governor B. B. 


York, 


races, 


our invited guests, 
Odell, Jr., of New 
be present at the 


was unable to 


who in- so he sent me 


this dispatch on the 19th: 
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“Find it impossible to be present to- 
morrow. Thanks for courtesy extend- 
ed. B. B. Odell, Jr.” 


After the affair was over the fore- 
going testimonial was presented to me 
by the gentlemen who had come down 
to Long Branch to help make the meet 
a go and who had helped carry the 
financial end of it, and I respectfully 
commend it as a splendid anvil for 
those gentlemen whose sole specialty is 
the conducting of a continuous ham- 
mer fest. 


| Saeety is the bane of the 

American in public life—the most 
difficult thing for him to avoid. Al- 
ways a spectacular people, we are grow- 
ing more and more accustomed to the 
publicity that is demanded and enjoyed 
both by the actors and the audience, and 
have dropped all too easily into the 
habit of having people regard us as 
being of more importance than in reality 
we are. This is one of the vices of the 
age. But, claim some, the desire for 
renown, the thirst for fame, is highly 
commendable and thoroughly befitting 
the loftiest patriot and the most modest 
private citizen. There has ever existed 
in man the wish to be celebrated. “The 
happiest of all men is he who lives in 
conscious certainty of posthumous 
fame,” was written by a Roman poet 
nearly 2,000 years ago, and is as true 
to-day as when written. 

But there is a vast difference between 
fame and notoriety. Fame rests on re- 
spect and admiration; notoriety is less 
valuable, because it is commonly used 
of things known to their disadvantage 


and is at best built principally and 
usually upon the lowest order of curi- 
osity. It is a habit that develops the 
coarser side of human nature and ap- 
peals to the lower motives and is, I 
regret to say, the actuating cause of 
nine-tenths of the public’s dislike of 
automobiles. 

The philosophers tell us that the pure 
and manly and those that aim high must 
be simple; and if simple, must keep a 
large part of their life out of the mar- 
ket place. To accomplish this—to 
avoid cheap and glittering notoriety— 
is the hardest task of all. For there are 
these two forces constantly at war—the 
centripetal sending us out to our kind 
and the centrifugal drawing us in to our 
inner selves. It is necessary to seek 
social existence and so to create society 
and to vindicate the fact of our person- 
ality. Even the scorcher when arrested 
objects to lose his individuality, and to 
be known as license holder “No. 8964.” 
There is in every man a legitimate de- 
sire for the sympathy of his kind. 

A healthy care for the good opinion 
and sympathy of our fellowman and a 
longing for his approval of our public 
acts is good and becomes a stimulus for 
better things; but a thirst for applause 
from the heedless thousands—applavse 


for personal weaknesses rather than ap- 
proval for public deeds—is debasing and 
contemptible. 
has this passion for notoriety become, 
the public is so insatiable for new hor- 
rors in the notorious, that the facts of a 
few fair-haired motorists are obliged to 


And so overmastering 


be blazoned abroad with more and more 
minuteness of detail until their daily 
chroniclings are either exaggerated be- 
yond semblance of truth or made up en- 
tirely of new and brightly colored calico. 


Y' JU can never tell what some mo- 
tors are going to do next. I went 


out recently in a car belonging to one of 
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the most expert riders in this country. 
The car ran fine as a fiddle on the first 
and second speeds, but on the third and 
fourth one cylinder missed persistent- 
ly. The sparking plug seemed all right 
on examination, but after every other 
possible defect had been looked for in 
vain, the plug was removed, and a very 
close inspection revealed the fact that 
in one spot the porcelain was unglazed. 
Evidently, when the compression 
reached its highest point, the current 
short-circuited through the wunglazed 
portion of the porcelain. Simple enough 
as I write it, but how many of you who 
read this would ever have figured out 
what the trouble was? 


. 


VERYTHING comes to the man 
who waits and I’ve been waiting 

for almost twenty-five years to have 
some manufacturer tell me that I was too 
At the 
end of that time even that has happened 


culogistic of him or his wares. 


and I’ve been called down for claiming 
over much for one maker’s wares. Verily, 
wonders will never cease! The happen 
ing of this proves it and now the only 
rule I ever knew which had no exception 
the 
henceforth, so far as I am 


goes over with balance and 
con- 
there are no ex- 
Mr. C. E. Whit- 


ney, president and ruling spirit of the 
manufacturing company which has his 


cerned, at least, 


ceptionless rules. 


name, and which has supplied so many 
manufacturers of automobiles with that 
most vital part of their construction—a 
really reliable, accurate and perfect 
chain—chides me for making it seem in 
a rush advertisement I wrote for the 
Whitney Company, and which no one in 
that concern ever saw until they received 
the copies of the AUTOMOBILE MAGa- 
ZINE containing it, that it was the Whit- 
ney chains which won the gold medals 
for the lucky 


equipped with them in the recent “climb 


cars enough to be 


to the clouds.” Now I never really 
meant to say that, and I certainly never 
intended to make the Whitney Manu- 
facturing Company say so. What I did 
seek to convey to the reader was that 
more winners used Whitney chains than 
others, and that no matter how good 
a vehicle might be, nor how powerful its 
motor, it all amounted to naught if the 
power produced by the engine was not 
delivered to the driving wheels. To do 
this is the province of the chain, hence 
the vital importance of having the very 
best chain possible. However, I can 
not but admit the force of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s logic, even if it is most unusual 
to have anything of the kind visited 
upon when he “We, of 
of course, wish to boom Whitney chains, 
but we do not wish to take more than 


you, says: 


our share of credit for good records 
made by cars equipped with our chains.” 
My apologies are of course forthcom- 
ing, as they certainly should be after 
me waiting for twenty-five years to 
apologize to a manufacturer for having 


praised his wares too highly. 


EALLY it is much to be regretted 
that there has never been kept 

any absolutely reliable data from which 
could be compiled a definite reply to the 
often asked question of how many miles 
can an ordinary automobile travel be- 
fore it becomes an incurable candidate 
Some of the first 
motor vehicles that were ever brought 


for the scrap heap. 


into this country are still running, and 
beyond the renewal of chains, tires and 
a few small parts, they are the original 
machines. The active life of the main 
structures is apparently so long that the 
vehicles themselves will be hopelessly 
out of date before they are really worn 
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out, or sc much worn that it will be less 
costly to buy new cars than to renew 
the worn parts of the old ones. I know 
where there is an old De Dion which 
has been run 25,000 miles, and which 
the owner of it thinks is good for an- 
other 25,000 miles. of the 
servative makers told me that a properly 
built machine, if intelligently looked 
after, should be good for at least 100,000 
miles, and even after the one hundred 
thousandth mile has been completed 
will still be a very long way from being 
past repair 


One con- 


\ Vs 
we a ——__—_—_}j —--— 


— is a vast difference between 
conceit and belief in one’s self. 
Conceit is an idea that one has devel- 
oped himself to an abnormal degree; 


that his development is practically com- 
pleted; that he is a king of all and 
everything. 
into 


selief in one’s self takes 
consideration what has already 
been accomplished—without stopping to 
gloat over it—and manifests an undy- 
ing faith in latent ability to meet every 
emergency. 
has 


Automobile manufacturing 
splendid 
kinds of men. 

No person ever accomplished any- 
thing of importance or ever will achieve 
any considerable success without being 
possessed of a supreme belief that he 
‘can carry to completion whatever he 
‘attempts. That this belief may occa- 
sionally manifest itself in a way objec- 
tionable has been kingly demonstrated, 
but that does not change the fact that 
one of the prime elements of success is 
belief in one’s self first, last and all the 
time. 


examples of both these 


Believe in yourself and act ac- 
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cording to your own ideas. You may 
fail; but you are sure to fail if you be 
lieve in every one else and become a 
mere copyist of their ideas. The men 
who lack self confidence will form a 
corduroy road over which the man who 
believes in himself will drive to success. 


HE Danish Government is experi- 
menting with automobiles for its 

mail service with the intention of largely 
extending their use should they prove 
satisfactory in a service trial. The follow- 
ing conditions must be met before the 
automobiles will be purchased : The body 
of the car must be approved by the com- 
mission. 
passengers and be capable of carrying 


It must accommodate sixteen 


ore ton of freight besides at an average 
speed of twelve miles an hour on a 9 per 
cent. grade. It must run 1,243 miles 
satisfactorily after coming from the fac- 
tory, with one of the commission acting 
as inspector on the trip. The commis- 
sion is desirous of interesting American 
manufacturers of automobiles, but I am 
afraid it never will under such condi- 
tions. The Danes evidently want too 
much for their money. It we had any 
automobiles which could continuously 
fill these Danish conditions we wouldn't 
have to cross the ocean to sell all we 
could make. 


HE sub-marine “editor” of an au- 
tomobile paper published in a 
building where electric shocks, massage 
and other things are given you, informs 
his few readers that the Long Branch 
carnival and race meet lacked official 
sanction. He says he was “correctly” 
informant is a 
Now I don’t 


care whether his informant was a man 


informed, because his 
man who ought to know. 


up a tree or down a sewer, but when he 
gave this “information” he was cer- 
tainly below the surface, or he will be 
when he reads this. That he is as re- 


liable as his information the sub-marine 
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man may judge from the following, 
dated August 3: “W. J. Morgan, 1 Mai- 
den Lane, New York City. 


please find official sanction for your au- 


Enclosed 


tomobile carnival at Long Branch, Au- 
Yours very truly, S. M. 
Butler, Secretary of the Racing Board.” 

Then this editcrial Solomon blunders 
still further to libel some very estimable 


gust 15 to 20. 


manufacturing concerns such as Messrs. 
Smith & Mabley, The Worthington 
Automobile Company, The Motor Car 
Company of New Jersey, The Pope 
Motor Car Company, The American 
Automobile and Storage Company, The 
Hartford Rubber Works, The Cadillac 
Automobile Company, The Autocar 
Company, The Olds Motor Works, The 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, The Continental Tire people, The 
Samson: Tire Company, The Packard 
Motor Car Company, The Allen Halle & 
Co., The Royal Motor Works, Duerr- 
Ward Company, the Elberon Automo- 
bile Company, and the Matheson Motor 
Company, when he says that the ex- 
hibit of automobiles and accessories at 
Long Branch was a collection of sec- 
ond-hand junk labeled exhibition. I 
will leave those concerns to deal with 
the person in question and can only re- 
peat the old saying, “That give a fool 
rope enough and he will hang himself 
in good time.” Formerly the  sub- 
marine editor was content to slander in 
a retail fashion, but now nothing but 
wholesale untruthful condemnation ap- 
peals to him. - 

Often outsiders can see more inter- 
est in a manufacturer’s goods than the 
maker himself. Familiarity and con- 
stant contact rub away the novelty- 
his interest is allowed to evaporate and 
he becomes blinded to the very things 
which are most attractive to the public. 
This is just why so many automobile 
people fail to write crisp, convincing 
advertising for themselves. 


AM charged, and | 


plead guilty 

to the soft impeachment, with pro- 
moting a non-stop drive in New Jersey. 
The affair was not organized by me, 


it was not conducted by me, and it 
Further- 
more, no sanction was asked for the af- 


was not sanctioned by me. 


fair and none was needed, since in the 
performance the legal speed limit was 
recognized and on this promise alone 
did I allow it to be incorporated into 
Carnival Week in New Jersey. Nota 
single accident week re- 
sulted, there was no chicken killing, no 
harrowing escapes over railroad tracks, 


during the 


or Other sensational reports about the 
New Jersey affair to arouse the just ire 
of a populace already more or less hos- 
tile to the sport. That all this was pos- 
sible may have been because all the sen- 
sational newspaper men were on the St. 
Louis tour and only steady going, non- 
yellow, newspaper men were present in 
New Jersey. In any event, while there 
were reports in the New York Herald 
from its representative on the St. Louis 
affair telling of forty miles made by the 
“tourists” in an hour on three different 
occasions through a thickly populated 
country, there was 
Men 
conducted the New Jersey affair, and 
to Sidney Bowman and his efficient co- 


no such thing in 


New Jersey. of common sense 


workers, in consequence, much praise 
is due. There was nothing reprehen- 
sible about the New Jersey affair. It 
was conducted with the decorum of al- 
most a church service, a simile which 
is brought to my mind by the christen 
ing which inaugurated it. 
Y thanks to Charles Jarrott, W. 
M. Letts and Edward White, 
honorary secretary of the Irish Auto- 
mobile Club, and to my old friend, R. J. 
Mecredy, editor of Motor News. 
especially indebted to these people 
because they brought to the attention 


I am 


abies 
ae Seer 


o 
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of the Marquis of Ormonde, of Kil- 
kenny Castle, an invitation extended to 
his lordship through me by the Florida 
East Coast Automobile Association. 
Lord Ormonde was invited to be pres- 
ent at the next annual Florida tourna- 
ment, which has become famous and 
through which the name of Ormond has 
received a fame which, I am sure, the 
noble Marquis will not regret. Lord 
Ormonde writes that he is at present in 
the King’s entourage as lord in waiting, 
and therefore will not be free to come 
to America this year, but that he may 
come next. 

In the meantime, I have invited Sir 
Thomas R. Dewar, ex-sheriff of Lon- 
don, to attend the mid-winter event 
next January, and as Sir Thomas is a 
great sportsman, Mr. Frederick Glass- 
up, his American representative, tells 
me that I must not be surprised if he 
accepts the invitation. I had the pleas- 
ure of interviewing Sir Thomas before 
he was knighted, on the occasion of his 
arrival in New York on his tour round 
the world, and found him a most demp- 
cratic sort of personage and a man of 
wide knowledge and travel; he is the 
head of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., and 
is in line for the Lord Mayorship of 
London. Sir Thomas is also an author 
of note, having written many books of 
travel. I have also invited a man who 
is favorably known to Americans to 
come to Florida, Sir Thomas Lipton; 
both these baronets own American cars 
and have large 


stables of different 


makes of American and foreign cars. 


T the annual meeting of the Florida 

East Coast Automobile Associ- 

ation after the last meet, I offered a 
resolution which was unanimously 
adopted, to the effect that in future all 
races held under the auspices of the 
Association should be invitation affairs 
solely. The reason this was done was 


in order that the officers of the Associ- 
ation might thereby be able to protect 
the public and the gentlemen drivers 
from the entries of an objectionable 
class of drivers. Florida had a 
little experience with this objectionable 
element last winter, and the experience 
was quite sufficient to cause the ama- 
teur drivers to declare they would not 
go again to Florida if certain drivers 
were allowed to enter in the races in 
future. This is hard on the deserving 
professionals whom I would like to see 
present. It will also be a bit unpleas- 
ant for some amateurs who may not 
receive invitations. The subject, how- 
ever, is under the earnest consideration 
of the officers of the F. E.C. A. Asso- 
ciation, and more will be known about 
the affair when the next issue of this 
Magazine appears. It is very likely that 
the two piers at Daytona will be re- 
moved altogether before the next tour- 
nament, as William Wallace of Boston, 
H. L. Bowden, S. B. Stevens, and other 
well-known amateur drivers, are of the 
opinion that those piers are dangerous 
to competitors, and the opinions ol 
competent drivers as these will 
naturally be respected as far as possi- 
ble. Ii the next races are confined to 
amateurs only, that is, to such drivers as 
are not in the pay of manufacturers or 


such 


in the pay of racing car owners, it may 
be that the professionals will be given 
a chance at the November record trials, 
where they can show their mettle and 
compete with each other. 
HE Brooklyn Eagle is fortunate in 
having on its staff such a sterling 
reporter as Mr. Eustis, who acted as 
one of the newspaper observers on the 
Bowman Long Branch non-stop run. 
Mr. Eustis is new in the business, but 
he has the grit of a veteran, neverthe- 
less. He stuck to his car night and 
day in order to be sure that the run was 
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being conducted O. K. Between times 
he sent the best reports to the Brook- 
lvn Eagle. His last story in his paper 
voiced the general opinion of the week 
as follows: 

“With hardly an exception all pro- 
nounced the automobile carnival a suc- 
cess, and on Saturday evening the toast 
applauded the loudest was, ‘May we all 
Much en- 
was shown by 


meet here again next year.’ 


thusiasm and interest 
spectator, visiting autoist and competi- 
The 


Was very 


tor. attendance at all the events 
good and the returns easily 
defrayed the expense. It was announced 
on Saturday evening that Long Branch 
would automobile 


every year.” 


have an carnival 


_—. JUS attempts have been made 
by over-prejudiced people finan- 
cially interested to give the stamp of 
official A. A. A. sanction to the alleged 
non-stop - New-York - to-St.-Louis-law- 
breaking run. It is pitiful, as well as 
amusing, to see how the allegers of that 
run have sought every possible sort of 
an endorsement of the affair, but the 
fact remains that Chairman A. A. Par- 
dington did not issue the affair a sanc- 
tion for the Racing Board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. Mr Par- 


dington has been attacked editorially as 


a result of his very proper declination 
to be connected with this affair by a 
moribund sheet which alone stands as a 
champion of this unfortunate 
ment of “record.” 


allege- 
The paper in ques- 
tion would probably have had an end 
put to its own non-stop career if it had 
not been for timely financial aid from 
the man whose “record” it now cham- 
pions, yet even on the part of at least 
its editor it must be a case of forced 
fight on the paper’s part rather than a 
desire to serve the man who has been 
so terribly excoriated by a United States 
judge. People are wont to be judged 


by the company they keep and “like be- 
gets like” so it is easy to foresee what 
the end of this editor and his half dead 
sheet will be. 


T is interesting, although disgusting, 
to know that the Mr. 
Pardington have been promulgated and 


attacks on 


forced by an indiyidual who has long dis- 
the 
New York, who, while he has been em- 
ployed by one of the largest daily papers, 
has always been a persistent seeker 


graced newspaper profession in 


for official position. This man, utterly 


unfit though he be, and 


thirts for office. 


hungers 
This incompetent en- 
deavored in every possible way to get 
on the Racing Board of the A. A. A,, 
but when he was asked point blank why 
he should be placed there said he de- 
served it because of his opposition to 
the American Motor League and its 
president, Mr. Potter. Naturally such 
a man was turned down and thereupon 
he swore vengeance, and it is in his 
this that the attacks 
upon Mr. Pardington are made. This 
inwardness of the attacks 
upon Mr. Pardington, and everybody 


attempts to do 


is the true 
knows it, so I am not betraying any 
secrets when I| put it in print. 

A weekly paper of much youth and 
precarious existence which has had its 
motor stopped at least once since it en- 
tered upon the rough road of automo- 
bile journalism, has felt it incumbent 
upon itself to attack me in a way which 
seems more of the gutter than of the 
desk. 


in this 


Envy loveth a shining mark, and 

instance I am it—that is the 

If there were a time in 
my life when I desired to fight and deal 
some hard blows the time is now, when 
I know I have the ability to do so in 
my power. 


mark. ever 


jut good friends, including 
the president of this company, have 
advised me not to and have invited me 


to look at the Bible which I so often 
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quote and to read there that “he who 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 

If the paper making this attack had 
not urgently sought my services as an 
employee for months I might have 
thought ignorance, not malice, was re- 
sponsible for the attack, but as it is I 
have instructed my attorneys to de- 
mand the publishing by the paper of a 
complete apology, and failing to secure 
this my lawyers are to give the editor 
and publisher of the paper an oppor- 
tunity to prove in a court of law the 
charges they have made. In the mean- 
time I am proud of the gentlemen who 
have been so good as to support my 
efforts in doing something for the ad- 
vancement of automobiling. I am even 
so vile as to be proud of what my tra- 
ducers term “Morgan’s crew.” No 
skull and crossbones decorate the ship 
they sail nor are there any cowards in 


that crew, hence I feel proud to have 
such a ship be known as “Morgan’s.” 
When under fire neither that crew nor 
myself will ever haul down the flag or 
fight other than fair. 


GOT this straight from headquarters 
and I give it to you just as it 
reached me: “Of course you have heard 
of the high prices and the ‘hold-ups’ gen- 
erally in St. Louis, but when I tell you 
that even the most classic bits of statu 
ary that adorn the different buildings 
are depicted in an attitude which repre- 
sents the entire bearing of the natives 
towards the visitors from the effete 
East, you will be on in a minute. All 
these statues are shown with either one 
or two hands raised over their heads in 
the true fashion of the victim of the 
old Western “hold-up” man, whose slo- 
gan was and is, “Hands up!” The kind- 
ly, generous feelings of the officials of 
the fair towards automobilists is best 


illustrated by an incident which took 
place during my stay there. 

“Tt was decided to hold a Transporta- 
tion Day, on which day the exhibitors 
and concessioners in the Transportation 
Building were requested to ‘donate,’ 
so as to advertise that day. There was 
to be a land and water parade, in which, 
as the promoters of the parade termed 
it, the savages of all nations were to 
appear in thirty automobiles. To further 
this affair, two French exhibitors took 
out two of their immense racing cars 
of 100 H. P. each to see if the cars could 
be run slow enough to participate in the 
parade, to which they had been invited. 
While the test was going on the two 
operators were arrested and brought 
before his August Majesty the Com- 
mander of the Jefferson (travesty on a 
great name) Guard. They left one of 
their countrymen to guard the machine, 
whereupon a battalion of Jefferson 
Guards appeared and arrested the 
watchman, who was doing nothing 
more harmful than guarding the two 
tacing cars. But this was nothing; the 
following day the State commissioners 
petitioned President Francis as follows: 

“*That he pass a ruling making the 
speed of automobiles in the Fair 
Grounds one mile per hour, and that 
an official pilot (pirate) be stationed at 
the States’ entrances (the only entrances 
at which automobiles are allowed to 
enter the grounds) board all automo- 
biles and see that this law is enforced. 
That he should be armed with a sharp 
knife and powdered emery to cut the 
tires and to put this emery in the deli- 
cate wearing parts of the automobile 
in case it is violated, and furthermore 
that the owner of the car should pay 50 
cents per hour for the services of the 
said pirate.’ 

“As it is two miles and a quarter from 
the States’ entrance to the Transporta- 
tion Building, it can readily be seen 
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that it would cost $1.12} to run a car 
this distance, besides taking two hours 
and a quarter to take it from the en- 
trance to the Transportation Building 
for demonstration purposes. 

“What I have written above fairly il- 
lustrates the feeling towards automo- 
biles in St. Louis. As far as results go 
from a commercial point of view, the 
least said about St. Louis and its expo- 
sition the better. Neither is nothing 
better than a huge, outrageously expen- 
sive joke.” 

R. A. A. POST has done much for 
touring and he has worked long 

and well in the interests of the American 
automobile public. Mr. Post has possibly 
expended his money, as I know he has 
a great deal of his time, in furthering 
touring, but I think he is taking upon 
himself a very grave responsibility when 
he elects to issue a sanction in the name 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion for not only a law-breaking dive 
across the country, but for this “record” 
making affair as well. Mr. Posts’s almost 
infantile trust in human nature was sad- 
ly imposed upon when he appointed at 
somebody’s suggestion as one of the 


“observers” of this “record” the man- 


ager of the tire company whose tires 


were used exclusively on the outfit of 
the “récord” maker. If that fact alone 
does not immediately result in remov- 
ing from Augustus A. Post any even 
implied right to issue any more sanc- 
tions, I do not know what will. This 
“observer” would be about the last man 
in the world to “observe” anything 
detrimental to one of the best of his 
few customers. 
vation of this “observer” the question 
has arisen in my mind as to his ability 


From my own obser- 


‘ 


to act as observer on any car which is 
equipped with his tires. I mean to say 
that naturally this man is and must be 
a partisan, and as such he should not be 
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placed in a position where he might be 
obliged to report adverse criticism on 
the conduct of his best customer—using 
best in the sense of largest, of course. 
I do not care whether Harlan W. Whip- 
ple seconded the Post sanction idea or 
not; if Mr. Whipple did so he also de- 
serves condemnation, but in any event 
there is none coming to Arthur R. Par- 
dington, who is safe from attack be- 
cause he has the confidence and support 
of reputable automobilists everywhere. 
Mr. Pardington is to-day, undoubtedly, 
the safest man and the only really safe 
man, with the possible exception of S. 
M. Butler, in the A.A. A. When I say 
safe, I mean a man who can be relied 
upon to always bring credit to the 
A. A. A. rather than to heap contumely 
on the Association. 

Anything which will lessen the lia- 
bility of tire troubles will come as a 
boon and automobilists. 
The one constant complaint of automo- 
bilists has been tire troubles. ’Tis true 
these are getting less frequent, as the 


blessing to 


fine showing on the two days’ tours in 
the White 


proves. 


Mountains conclusively 
About two weeks ago a cable 
dispatch to the New York dailies told 
of an extended European automobile 
tour made by a New Yorker, the sole 
drawback to the enjoyment of which 
was the experienced with a 
well-known European tire—not the 
Continental, however. The cable said 
that in desperation the tourist finally 
put on a pair of the new puncture proof, 


troubles 


leather and metal studded shoe, tires 
known as the Samson and from then 
on the journey was successful without 
any more tire troubles of any kind. Sev- 
eral of my friends are trying this new 
tire panacea and they one and all con- 
gratulate Mr. Gallien on the undoubted 
merit of his tire and the success it is 
having in New York, I met Elliott 
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Ranney carrying off a set of Samson 
tires the other day when my call was 
made, and you may be sure that they 
don’t hand Mr. Ranney out any but 
the real goods. 


HE Stevens-Duryea people not 
only got a lot of useful advertis- 
ing, and deservedly so, from their 
records on the Ormond-Daytona beach 
last winter, but they also secured a splen- 
did agent there in rather a peculiar 
way. Mr. Kimball, of Omaha, who hap- 
pened to be stopping at the “Inn” with 
his family, became interested in the lit- 
tle Springfield flyer, and while he is a 
stock raiser and had no idea of going 
into the automobile business, Manager 
Hildebrand soon won him over, and he 
has sold more than a dozen Stevens- 
Duryea cars and is crying for more. 
Evidently Mr. Kimball must be as suc- 
cessful in raising customers as in rais- 
ing stock. All this reminds me that 
C. C. Hildebrand writes me that the 
1904 output of S.-D.’s has been entirely 
disposed of and that the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tools Company have about 
completed their 1905 models, compris- 
ing something extremely taking in a 
large car. In addition there is a racer 
which will undoubtedly see the sands 
of the Florida beach in November. 
I’ is well that the motor papers 
have joined the daily ones in at- 
tacking the sanctioning of such law- 
defying exhibitions, as otherwise the 
first thing we know we would see sanc- 
tions issued by the man who scatters 
the confetti at the road corners for the 
law breakers to follow. There should 
be, and there is, no question among 
reputable automobilists for even a mo- 
ment as to the correctness of Mr. Par- 
dington’s attitude in this whole affair. 
The work Mr. Pardington has done for 
automobiling has been intelligent, earn- 


est and acceptable to all lovers of sport, 
and that he is a man well equipped for 
the position he holds is perhaps best 
shown by the important 
holds in business. He has given gener- 


position he 


ously of both time and money in pro- 
moting the best interests of automobil- 
ing and the throwing of mud at him by 
one or two puny detractors will not be- 
smirch the character of Mr. Pardington, 
though it will cling to the hands of those 
who throw it. 
HEN a man invents something 
he should always turn his 
genius in the direction of an article 
which is in common demand and not to 
something intended to be put in a 
glass show-case or, like the talent de- 
scribed in the Bible, to be wrapped up 
unused. I received a_ veritable 
prise the other day when I received a 
summons over the telephone to come 
to the Waldorf to see my esteemed 
friend, Frederick Glassup, the accom- 
plished manager in the United States 
for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. As Mr. 
Glassup incidentally remarked over the 
‘phone that he wanted to consult me 
about an automobile patent, I was pre- 
pared with my little “squirt gun” to 
extinguish any foolish patent ideas that 
might have lodged in Mr. Glassup’s 


sur- 


mind. After being c ymfortably seated 
Mr. Glassup produced a United States 
patent granted to him August 16, 1904, 
and when he told me what it was for I 
felt like apologizing for any suspicions 


I had entertained that somebody was 
trying to unload one of those “good 
things” patents on him. 

Mr. Glassup has a patent that will 
win, and one which will appeal to all 
persons with weak backs and to many 
with strong ones. The Glassup patent 
is a device for inflating pneumatic tires. 
A tiresome experience with the tire 
pumping required to keep his car run- 
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ning smoothly caused Mr. Glassup to 
think up a device which would do away 
with the hand pump or any other pump 
not applying the power of the engine. 
The Glassup pump is attached to the 
engine and is quite simple; I cannot 
fully describe it here for lack of space, 
but suffice it to say that with it com- 
pletely deflated tires can be pumped up 
in forty seconds. Connection can be 
made to all four tires at once and the 
engine does the rest. This device will 
be welcomed by automobilists and I feel 
sure the Glassup treasury will profit 
thereby. Mr. Glassup has kindly in- 
trusted me with the task of interesting 
the proper people in its manufacture on 
a royalty, which I am about to do, so 
that it will be a part of the 1905 auto- 
mobile requirements. 


If one-tenth of the new automobile 
concerns which have been incorporated 
and which have announced their inten- 
tion to make automobiles reach the 
first control on the highway of produc- 
tion we will have a high mark automo- 
bile manufacturing year in 1905. It 
does not take as long to get ready to 
build automobiles now as it did two 
years ago, because the parts makers 
have simplified things considerably and 
the engines are less complex. The parts 
makers now will supply the new firms 
with material at short notice for assem- 
bling, a short cut to automobile build- 
ing which was not always at the dis- 
posal of the would-be manufacturer of 
motor vehicles. 

Among the new and “old” names of 
concerns to come I find my friend Ran- 
som E. Olds, of Lansing, Mich. Now 
the name of Olds is known wherever 
the sun rises and it would be the surest 
kind of betting to wager that Ransom 
E. Olds will “make good.” I wrote Mr. 
Olds a few months ago, because some 
one had broached the subject to me, 


asking if he had decided to resume 
business again. Mr. Olds replied that 
he had definitely decided to stop mak- 
ing money, that it was a burden to him, 
and that he should be “Farmer” Olds 
until the end of the chapter. I had 
my doubts at the time whether this 
famous manufacturer could farm suc- 
cessfully enough to keep out of the 
manufacturing business, because he is 
too young a man to retire from active 
life. Now I have written Mr. Olds con- 
gratulating him upon his decision to 
come back into the fold and I have sug- 
gested that if, in consequence of his re- 
turn, added wealth rolls in on him too 
overpoweringly that he might use a 
portion of it to establish a home for 
worn out tournament promoters, at 
which I would be the first candidate for 
admission. 


a Chairman Pardington 
had not urged this important 
question, THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
would have done so, and that, is the 
urgent necessity and advisability of 
American manufacturers entering their 
cars in the Vanderbilt Long Island 
road race October 8. The originator of 
this race, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is 
a genuine American and a thorough 
sportsman, so it would be lamentable if 
his generosity was not properly recog- 
nized by the American manufacturer. In 
Mr. Vanderbilt we can point with pride 
to a man always interested in manly 
sports, and especially in that of auto- 
mobiling. To accent that interest Mr. 
Vanderbilt, at the request of the A. A. 
A. Racing Board, offered a trophy for 


an American road race, which may do 


more to develop racing cars and the 
regular models than anything else can 
do. To Chairman Pardington much 
credit is due for getting up rules for 
the contest and for interesting himself 
in the preliminaries of the contest, 
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Colonel Albert A. Pope informs me 
that he will enter a car; so will W. J. P. 
Moore, general manager of the Worth- 
ington Company, and I shall try to 
interest others before the entries close, 
which I believe is on September 8. The 
Worthington Company, of course, has 
no racer, but they will enter their 
Meteor touring car just to give the car 
a thorough trying out. I feel sure this 
car has forty miles an hour in its make- 
up, if not more. Of course, we shall 
expect more from the Pope-Toledo. 
While I am not much in favor of road 
racing, I see no reason why, if the au- 
thorities permit it and the people want 
it, we should not have one or two big 
road races each year, which might do 
away with any possible excuse for ary 
more of those law-disregarding, cross 
country racing affairs 
dubbbed “touring” parties. 


erroneously 


A recent issue of the Boston Globe 
had a big Sunday story made up of the 
opinions of prominent New England 
automobilists to which the editor gave 
the heading, “Will the Automobile Sur- 
vive? Has it Come to Stay?” I should 
think that even the Globe would be con- 
vinced by this time that the automobile 
will survive and that it really has come 
to stay. If the Globe, however, is not 
thoroughly convinced, let it go ‘cross 
the street and talk to John C. Kerrison 
and I am sure he will tell them “it has 
come to stop.” 
raise such a question. 


This is a late day to 
One might as 
well ask if the stars will continue to 
shine or if the tides will continue to per- 
form their daily function. The automo- 
bile has “came,” and it will stay, and the 
only thing that can even delay its prog- 
ress are streets which shake the igni- 
tion wire sparks, cause leaks in the fuel 
tanks, punctures in the tires and such 
like minor troubles which alone disturb 
the enjoyment of the driver. Sure, 


Globe, the automobile has come to stay! 
Wake up, for the first thing you know 
you'll be run down by one of them. 


HE Worthington automobile party 
had a great time at Long Branch, 

where they made a host of friends 
through their liberal demonstration of 
Meteor merits and by the courtesies 
they extended to the visitors who thor- 
appreciated the same. The 
Worthington product bears the stamp 
of high grade, such as you would nat- 
urally expect from the name of its 
makers, and I shall expect to see phe- 
nomenal progress made by this con- 


oughly 


cern since it is going about landing on 
top in the right way. W. J. P. Moore, 
the Worthington general manager, will 
most assuredly become extremely popu- 
lar with the automobile public, as he 
has all the elements of success in his 
make up. One of the Worthington 
Long Branch party writes me a little 
note which I have thought of sufficient 
interest to give space here. Read it and 
see what you think: 

“On our return trip from West End, 
N. J., to New York, we drove more or 
less like a caravan, bringing five ma- 
chines back in five hours and ten min- 
utes, with only one small mishap, and 
that only a puncture on one of the front 
wheel tires. Shortly after leaving 
Brownstown we discovered Mr. Ester- 
brook’s Berg car some twenty feet off 
the road sunk away above the hubs of 


the wheels in soft mire, or what is possi- 


bly better known as a country brook. 
Naturally we stopped and offered assist- 
ance, which you may be sure was ac- 
cepted. After a good deal of effort on 
our part, and with the aid of four horses, 
we were able to pull the car out of the 
mire and restore it to its proper posi- 
tion on the road. We had no sooner 
succeeded in doing this than in the far 


distance we discovered a 40 H. P. Mer- 
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One of 
our party ran out on the road, waved 
his hands frantically, but the car did not 
slow down; to the contrary Chauffeur 
Seymour passed us by like the pro- 
verbial Levi without even asking us if 
anyone was hurt, or if he could be of any 
assistance to us. 


cedes tearing down upon us. 


Luckily we were well 
equipped and did not really need his help, 
but even so it seems to me as though 
a chauffeur who depends upon getting 
his living from the automobile business 
should remember that to be stranded on 
the road with an automobile is not only 
extremely discouraging, but it is made 
a great deal more so when another car 
comes along and passes by without even 


an offer of assistance. 


Sometimes 
merely a piece of wire or the loan of a 
pump is the only thing required to make 
a broken down car as good as new, and 
if we could get the professional element 
in the automobile trade trained to the 
point of politeness, where ali will give 


their assistance in times of trouble, it 
would be a great benefit to everyone con- 
nected with antomobiles in 
After we had the 
the mire we offered one of 
cars to Mr. Esterbrook and 
his friends, which they gladly accepted, 
and they rode in it to New Brunswick, 
where we were all most cordially invited 
to a breakfast-luncheon. Mr. Ester- 
brook took the train from New Bruns- 
wick to New York, while we made our 
‘Dear Old Manhattan 
Isle’ by the way of Perth Amboy, Staten 
Island, Hudson County Boulevard and 
Forty-second Street Ferry.” 


any way. 
rescued serg car 
from 


our 


way towards 


HE next automobile tournament is 
being promoted, and successfully, 

too, without a doubt, by “Our Farmer” 
Arthur N. Jervis, of Dutchess county, 
and of the New York Sun staff. Mr. 
Jervis, who bears a striking resemblance 
to Joshua Whitcomb—in appearance 


only, however—is known to his inti- 
mates, in consequence, as “Josh,” but 
even so there are no hayseeds clinging 
to the Jervis cranium. You may rest 
assured upon that point, for he is one 
of the brightest automobile and cycling 
writers in the city, at least that is what 
John C. Wetmore says, and John ought 
to know. “Farmer” Jervis will hold 
forth automobilically at the Dutchess 
County Fair, held at Poughkeepsie, with 
the very natural result that the meet 
will be some pumpkins. Speaking of 
that noble vegetable leads me to sug- 
gest to “Farmer” Jervis that he might 
add to his tournament a pumpkin race. 
The following is the formula: Select 
twelve fine pumpkins and place them 
on the track and start only two drivers ; 
each to stop and take into the au- 
tomobile he is driving six pumpkins 
in the mile the prize to go 
to the first counts the 
seeds in pumpkins he has 
picked up. Another good thing “Farm- 
er” Jervis introduce would 
be an animal race. In this event a fat 
steer or hog should be turned loose on 
the track and a prize awarded to the 
driver first striking the animal. The fat 
hog can be obtained in New York at 
any time and no one will care how often 
or how hard he gets bumped. Seriously, 
though, the Poughkeepsie program is 
a good one and the entries should be 
numerous and thoroughly representa- 
“Farmer” Jervis has invited me 
to be present at the function, as he feels 
sure that records will be broken and he 


race, 
driver who 


the six 


might 


tive. 


wants me as an official observer of their 
fracture. The Poughkeepsie track, by 
the way, was banked for a cycle race 
by George Ruppert, a Columbia college 
man, at his own expense, and the track 
is said to be very fast. The date of the 
meet is Friday, September 16, and Mr. 
Jervis, providing the weather is pro- 
pitious, is sure not only of a large crowd 
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and large entries, but of the attendanc« 
of a great many of the old-timers, who 
will go to Dutchess County Fair to see 
“Farmer” Jervis run his meet. 


What a crowd of old-timers appeared 
at the Jersey Carnival! 
. . . . . 
one-time, world-wide hero of cycling, 


There was the 


Arthur A. Zimmerman, who came up 
from his hotel at Point Pleasant to offici- 
ate as starter, and well he performed 
his familiar duties, too; though I had to 
continually break up a party of three, 
Zimmy, Bald and Banker, who, despite 
all I could do, would get together 
and discuss old times, they quickly 
responded to my call for action on their 
part. Edward Cannon Bald come down 
from Hartford to clerk the course and 
George Banker came over from Phila- 
delphia in a Peerless touring car to act 
as judge and interpreter. S. A. Miles, 
manager of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association, John C. Wetmore, 
A. G. Bachelder, Louis R. Smith, and a 
lot of erstwhile cycling scorchers, were 
all on hand, as was President Scarritt 
of the Automobile Club of America; 
Chairman Pardington, of the A. A.A. 
Racing Board, and also that always 
hard-working official, Samuel M. But- 
ler, of the Automobile Club of America. 
What a startling debut the Pope- 
Toledo has made in a racing way! The 
P.-T.’s appearance as a speed machine 
has been nothing less than sensational 
and is a happy augury as to what will 
follow. Colonel Albert A. Pope tells 
me that he is going after the Vander- 
bilt cup and you can be sure that the 
Colonel will leave nothing undone to 
make the attempt successful. Colonel 
Pope will be in Florida for the midwin- 
ter meet, as will be his son Albert L. 
Pope, and this means that there will be 
something doing in the P.-T. line. 


The Packard and Charles Schmidt 
have been at it again. This French- 
man with a German name is one of the 
best all around men in the trade to- 
day: he not only combines the deport- 
ment of a gentleman with a_ great 
knowledge of engineering, but he is 
also a good driver, as his successful ef- 
forts on the Ormond-Daytona Beach 
last winter clearly demonstrated. The 
Packard has been doing some notable 
work the past few weeks, and I wish 
to extend my congratulations to Charles 
F. Joy and Sidney D. Wallace, who have 
toiled early and late to make this car 
the success it certainly is. That the 
Packard is one of the best examples of 
construction, American or foreign, is 
the opinion of Colonel J. M. Schoon- 
maker, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Railroad, and a most charming man. 
He entered his Packard in the Floral 
Parade on the Jersey coast and spoke 
most enthusiastically to me of the merits 
of the Packard which he drove from 
Pittsburg to Spring Lake, N. J., with- 
out a mishap. 

J. F. Hathaway, addressing me as 
“Dear Morganstein,” in honor of my 
having been at Long Branch for two 
weeks, sends me a sample of the latest 
of his many schemes for the good of 
automobiling, and this last scheme is 
really a credit to the fertile brain of 
Hathaway. It is nothing less than a lit- 
tle pamphlet devoted to automobile 
tours to Bretton Woods from various 
points in New England and the East. 
The description of the roads and dis- 
tances are given in such concise and 
thorough fashion that I would advise 
every reader of THe AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE to send a stamped envelope 
to Messrs. Anderson and Priée and get 
a copy of this clever little illustrated 
pamphlet. What is more delightful 
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than a run in the mountains in the fall! 
To watch the ever-changing foliage of 
the trees and listen to the merry 
chirp of the squirrel and have one’s 
system toned and braced by the. appe- 
tite-giving atmosphere—all inviting the 
poor city man to go to the woods. In 
this work Mr. Hathaway has done well 
and as a result of his having done so 
the garage at Bretton Woods has been 
so well filled this season that it now 
seems likely that a larger one will have 
to be built for next year. 

At the time this is written it looks as 
if a winter tournament may be given 
in Cuba. Recently a prominent Cuban 
who owns the most expensive touring 
Mercedes that has ever been brought 
to this country called at the office of the 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE to see if a 
hundred mile road race could not be 
arranged for the roads around Havana. 
The caller, who is secretary of the Ha- 
vana Automobile Club, says these roads 
are simply perfect. As to that, I know 
nothing personally, having never seen 
them, but the gentleman whose opin- 
ion I give is authority enough for me. 
The idea is to begin winter racing at 
Cuba and go from there on to Ormond. 
It is possible that a tournament may be 
given at Charleston on the way back, as 
one of Charleston’s leading citizens 
came to Long Branch to discuss with 
me the proposition of such a tourna- 
ment in South Carolina, and he re- 
turned from Long Branch with my 
promise to go down and examine the 
Isle of Palms beach to see if it could be 
used to race upon. 


A’ a rule the other fellow can say 
both better and worse about you 
and your acts than you care to say about 
either yourself. 
what the 
about 


This being so, here’s 
Manchester (N.H.) Union 
Governor Bachelder 


says and 


MOTORS 


“Senator” Morgan, and I'll let it go at 
that: 


Automobilists and other people as 


well will find much of interest in the fol- 
lowing correspondence between W. J. 
Morgan, of New York, who took an 
active part in the recent auto doings in 
the White 


Bachelder. 


Mountains, and Governor 
The question of reasonable 
road speed for the machines is attracting 
attention all over the country, and it is 
pretty certain that this State will see 
some legislation on the subject at the 
coming season of the law makers. 
I. 
New York, July 20, 1904. 

His Excellency, Governor Nahum J. 

Bachelder, New 

shire : 

Dear Sir: 


Concord, Hamp- 
In common with the vis- 
iting White Mountains automobile peo- 
ple, I feel that our first annual automo- 
bile function was greatly aided by your 
presence, thereby interesting thousands 
of people in the automobile function that 
otherwise 
ested. It was, undoubtedly, welcome 
news to automobile readers everywhere 
to learn from the Associated Press that 


would not have been inter- 


the governor of one of our smallest and 
at the same time one of the greatest 
States was enjoying automobiling in the 
famous mountains of New Hampshire. 

At times the speed of nearly all the 
party was not such as to commend the 
sport to the people of that portion of 
your state through which we passed, 
and my plea to you is that you use your 
best efforts to promote reasonable auto- 
mobiling in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, especially in that portion of the 
state where much care and thought is 
required. 

Twenty or thirty miles an hour is usu- 
ally possible and safe on most roads in 
the country, but in the White Moun- 
tains such speed is not safe either to the 
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people or to the automobilists them- 
selves. You will conserve the best in- 
terests of automobiling and also those 
of your people if you will lend your in- 
fluence to pass a reasonable speed law 
for New Hampshire. 

Having the good will of the people 
now, it will be foolish to risk the loss 
of that 
speeding of any automobilist, and a rea- 


good will by unreasonable 
sonable state speed law will, I feel sure, 
meet the requirements in the case. 
Thanking you for the kindness you 
showed us during automobile week, I 


remain, 
W. J. Morcan. 


II. 
Concord, July 21, 1904. 
W. J. Morgan, New York City. 

Dear Sir: I thank you for your favor 
of July 20. I enjoyed the visit with the 
automobilists:- very much, and feel under 
obligation for the courtesies extended. 

I fully agree with you in regard to 
limit of speed, and will use my influence 
to have such regulations established as 


rest. It is the effort of the publishers 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


one which can be read with interest from 


to make THE 


cover to cover, and not in spots, and it 
is not because I am connected with the 
publication that I know that the publish- 
ers are succeeding in doing this very 
thing. 


4 


* 
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EACHING the young idea how to 
drawbacks. The 
young idea too often prefers to shoot off 


shoot has its 


on a tangent rather than in the direct 
line called for by the school books and 
school ma’ams. A fair graduate from the 
normal school over near my home in 
Newark got a chance to go West and 
teach the youngsters there something 
of what taught 
Knowing the interest everywhere in au- 
tomobiles sugar-coated an alge- 
braical problem in this fashion: 


she had been here. 


she 


es 


will afford protection without crippling 
the legitimate extension of this method 
of travel that is so rapidly coming into 
use. 


“A and B are 300 miles apart. A 
travels in his automobile at the rate of 
10 miles an hour, and B travels in his 


When 


at the rate of 15 miles an hour. 


N. J. BACHELDER. and where will they meet?” 


The pupil whose turn it was to solyc 


HERE 


which it is the policy to have each 


the problem finally reported that, “A 
would meet in thirty hours and B in 
twenty hours.” 

All in vain the teacher tried to ex- 


are some magazines in 


month one of more star contributions, to 


TP SFTS SE: 


which the average reader naturally turns 
first, and which seem the proper and ob- plain the pupil’s mistake to him. He 
vious articles to talk about in any brief 
résumé of the contents. There are other 
periodicals—and the AUTOMOBILE Mac- — 
AZINE is one—in which there is no such 
attempt to star any special article, but 
merely to attain a certain uniform stand- 





was a little piqued, however, and did not 
let her get very far. “Oh!” he 
claimed, “I see. They will-meet at the 
same place, of course, but not at the 
same time.” 


ex- 


- = 


Now there is another teacher who has 
ceased to attempt anything like making 
higher mathematics a topical affair. 

THE SENATOR. 
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ard of excellence—to apply, so to speak, 
the principle of the “One-Hoss Shay,” 
and make the weakest spot strong as the 
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